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THE LATE... | 
MR. C. F. CORNISH. 





EFORE these pages meet their eye our readers will 
have learned with, we are sure, the greatest regret 
that our valued contributor Mr. C. J. Cornish died at 
Worthing on Tuesday morning. Mr. Cornish had 
much more than a local popularity. With his first 

book he produced an impression on the public that here was a 
new writer on open-air subjects who was looking at the world 
independently with his own eyes, and reproducing impressions 
which were peculiar to himself. As he proceeded with his 
work, recognition of this grew deeper, until within the 
last few years Mr. Cornish came to be recognised as one 
of the few writers on outdoor life who appealed to the 
great body of Englishmen who are interested in country life. 
Yet it was comparatively late in his career before Mr. Cornish 
thought of putting his ideas into print. The knowledge of field 
and wood lore that won him distifction had, indeed, been 
garnered during his earliest years. He had studied wild life and 
natural history, not because he wished to make copy out of 
these subjects, but for the reason that he had been born with a 
temperament which was spontaneously interested in all that 
appertained to the open air and to outdoor sport. The ways 
ot bird and beast had been familiar to him from infancy. He 
was born in the year 1859, and it was not until 1894 that his 
first book was published. Thus he was approaching middle 
life before he thought of attaining literary distinction. He owed 
his first encouragement to one who has taken many young 
writers by the hand and brought them to the front. We have 


iton the authority of Mr. Cornish himself that the first little 
essay he wrote on natural history was addressed to the paper 
Mr. Greenwood then was editing. At the moment we cannot 
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recollect whether it was the St. James’s Gazette or the Anti-Jacobin ; 
but, at any rate, it was a journal supervised by Mr. Greenwood, 
who has always had a particularly keen eye for those who write 
well on the life of the open air He had long ago brought out 
Richard Jefferies, and it was he who gave his first large hearing 
to Mr. J. M. Barrie. Therefore it was very fitting that to him 
Mr. Cornish also should owe his introduction to the public. 

It would be very difficult in a few sentences to describe the 
muitifarious interests Mr. Cornish had in the country. To 
gain even a glimmering of them it was necessary to go a 
journey with him. He was one of those who emphatically 
knew England from North to South, and even when passing 
through a country in a railway train, he invariably had 
something interesting to say of ancient usage or present custom 
that distinguished the district traversed. ‘Then his enthusiasm 
for natural history was unbounded. Readers of his books do not 
need to be told that his knowledge of everything that runs or 
flies in our British climate was both deep and extensive. More- 
over, it was more than merely a naturalist’s information. 
Mr. Cornish was an uncommonly keen sportsman, and had 
studied game from every possible point of view. Not only was 
he thoroughly familiar with the methods of those who breed 
pheasants or rear partridges in this country, but he had 
an intimate acquaintance with those arts as they were practised 
in France, where they had been carried to a high pitch of 
perfection before being introduced into this country. Of birds he 
had such a complete knowledge as made him a delightful com- 
panion at that season of the year when nests abound. Something 
of the schoolboy’s delight in the pastime of birds’-nesting clung to 
him in his later years. He was an expert in finding nests, 
and it was scarcely possible to show him one concerning 
which he had not some interesting fact or feature to 
describe. We have seen him on an inland estate and been 
with him at the seaside; but wherever he was, the same thing 
used to happen. Almost by instinct he would come to a right 
conclusion as to the birds that would be found in a district to 
which he had previously been a stranger, and it was seldom he 
went and looked for them without success, while it was a pleasure 
to watch his ingenuous delight at seeing wild birds in their native 
haunts. It was not at all necessary that the birds should be rare. 
We remember on one occasion being out in a boat with him 
off the most Northern coast of England, during that time 
of the year when the seafowl assemble on rocks and islands 
for the purpose of breeding. Great quantities of terns were 
after their prey at the time, and the delight of Mr. Cornish 
seemed to be unending as he watched them drop like stones 
into the water and emerge carrying a fish. This was typical 
of an enjoyment of Nature that never could be satisfied. 

The hard work of Mr. Cornish was done at St. Paul’s 
School, where he was an admirable and popular master, but 
his pleasure lay in the country. He was particularly fond of 
shooting, and our readers need not be told how learned he 
was in all that appertains to the crossing, breeding, and 
management of game. It was comparatively late in life that he 
took seriously to the pastime of fishing, and perhaps for that 
very reason the pleasure it yielded him was almost beyond 
description. For the last few seasons he had taken to fishing 
on the English Border, and was a delighted student of the ways 
not only of the Border trout, but of the Border men and women, 
who differ so much in their characteristics from those 
among whom he was brought up in his native county of 
fair Devon. There is another feature that ought not to be 
lost sight of. Among the delightful pages he has written for 
the readers of Country Lire are those on the beauties 
of old houses, old bridges, and old architecture generally. 
There was no one who had a fuller appreciation of the charms 
of those structures which our forefathers delighted to rear. 
Many of the articles he wrote about such subjects must be 
remembered by many of our readers, those on Celtic bridges, 
for example, or those on old bells and a hundred other 
kindred topics. Here Mr. Cornish was thoroughly at 
home, and possessed of an inexhaustible knowledge and an 
appreciation that never palled. In addition to contributing 
to these pages, he was also one of the most constant 
writers in the pages of our admirable contemporary, the 
Spectator, and we have no doubt the readers of that journal 
will join the readers of this in a tribute of respect and sorrow to 
one who, in the natural course of things, might have been 
expected to have before him many years of cheerful and useful 
activity. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


( UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of H.H. Princess 

Ena of Battenberg, whose engagement to His Majesty 
the King of Spain has recently been officially announced. Her 
Highness is the daughter of H.R.H. Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, and her childhood was passed at Osborne in the 
family circle of the late Queen Victoria. 
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F ever a man died full of years and full of honour it was the 
venerable King Christian of Denmark, who passed to his 
eternal rest on Monday afternoon in his eighty-ninth year. 
His ]ife had been one that saw many changes, and when he 
came to the throne of Denmark somewhat unexpectedly in 

1863, the prophe:s were by no means sure that he would have a 
prosperous reign. As in the following year (1864) Denmark was 
engaged in a disastrous war with Germany, it seemed as if these 
evil prognestications were in the way of being fulfilled. But events 
showed that integrity and strength of character are sure to tell 
in the end, and it is not too much to say that from that time 
forward King Christian continued to advance in the love and 
loyalty of his subjects. He had, moreover, the satisfaction of 
ruling a kingdom which, though small, became in his reign one 
of the most prosperous in Europe. 


It was said of his consort, Queen Louise, that she was 
“the aunt of all Europe,” and that phrase conveys an 
impression of the many alliances formed by the Royal house 
of Denmark. As it gave us our own beloved Queen 
Alexandra, there is no need to insist upon the fact here. 
Queen Louise was attended on her death-bed not only by 
Queen Alexandra, who was then Princess of Wales, but by 
the King of Denmark and the King of Greece. The death of 
a man so full of years as the late King cannot but be a cause 
of grief, since death under any circumstances is the breaking 
of a link; but, on the other hand, it is a debt that bas to 
be paid to Nature, and it could not have come more gently. 
The event will have a considerable effect in Great Britain, 
as it naturally puts an end to many functions that were 
arranged, and throws the Court into mourning. Queen 
Alexandra has already departed for Denmark, and as we write it 
is a matter of doubt whether the King will now be able to open 
Parliament in person, as he had intended. For some time a 
certain amount of gloom will be felt not only in the Court, but 
in business generally. So much is inevitable when two nations 
and two Royal houses are in such close sympathy as those of 
Denmark and Great Britain. 


The .General Election is, practically speaking, over, to the 
great satisfaction of all those who are concerned. A reflection 
which has very commonly been made during its progress is that 
the contest has been too long drawn out. The dissolution 
f Parliament and the elections consequent upon it always carry 
with them a dislocation of business and work generally, and why 
‘his should be prolonged for several weeks it is difficult to under- 
tand. It would be perfectly easy to have, say, the borough 
lections in one week and all the county elections in the next, 
ind if the time were shortened it would mean a great 
aving to the country generally. The newspapers have been 
iusily engaged for some days past in analysing the new House 
{ Commons, and showing the proportion of lawyers, commercial 
ien, land-owners, railway directors, and other people whom it will 
nelude; but Westminster has a wonderful power of assimilation, 
nd in spite of the apparently great changes in its personnel, we 
lay expect that the new House of Commons will, after all, 
losely resemble those which preceded it. 





Another reform which has been mooted as a possible result 

the present election, is the abolition of canvassing; the 
Cpponents of it hold that the personal solicitation of votes is 
imical to the spirit of the Ballot Act. A more practical 
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objection is that it leads to a great deal of deception; in 
nearly every election both sides miscalculated their strength, and 
the actual votes seldom bore much proportion to the promises 
given. The absurdity was humorously shown in one of the 
comic papers, which represented a yokel as having said that he 
was carried to the poll by one candidate, promised his vote to 
his opponent, but, as a matter of fact, came away without 
voting. We certainly think that if, by an agreement between the 
different parties, canvassing could be done away with, it would 
save the friends of would-be members of Parliament from a great 
deal of labour, and many a voter from being bored to death. 
But we cannot at the moment see how the law could interfere so 
as to make it a crime for the friends of the politician to go 
round and discuss the questions of the day with those who had 
votes. 


Mr. Haldane, the new Minister for War, has explained that 
he means to take his office very much in earnest, and we know 
of no Cabinet Minister who will have a wider field of activity 
before him. Earl Roberts has put the state of the case before 
the public with his usual uncompromising logic. Speaking 
before the Chamber of Commerce the other day, he gave it as 
his deliberate opinion that the needs of the Empire required an 
army numbering at least one million. Half of that number, he 
pointed out, was required for the defence of India, and the 
other half to keep us in readiness for the European struggle 
that may at any moment break out. In regard to the 
other branches of the Services, he holds that the _ first 
reserve of the foreign-service army should be the Militia, 
while the Yeomanry and Volunteers should be increased in 
numbers. Noris this all. Earl Roberts is of the opinion that every 
native-born Englishman, who is able and fit, should be trained 
to fight for the defence of his country; in other words, that every 
able-bodied man ought to undergo a few months’ training in 
camp. If Mr. Haldane means to set himself to carry out this 
programme, in word and deed, it is obvious that he will have 
enough to do; but part of the object would be achieved it 
boys were taught to shoot while at school. 


FEBRUARY 14TH, 1906. 
Goddess of the piashing spray, 
Ancient author of this day, 

(Woe is me! 
Lo! thy reign hath passed away. 
Knew this world but bestial lust; 
Thou didst bring love, beauty, trust, 
Gladsome day ! 
Smotest brute force to the dust. 
Thou didst marry mind to mind, 
Teaching lovers to be kind, 
(Truth and trust !) 
Kach the other’s graces find. 
But thy vroper reign hath passed ; 
Thou and thine from heaven are cast: 
(Mistress kind !) 
Holds thy place a Saint at last. 
Hail, all hail, Saint Valentine! 
Thou dost make love wax or pine, 
(Queen outcast !) 
Venus’ ancient office thine. 
rads and lasses all agree 
Thou canst lovers help: help me, 


' 
st 


(Age, go pine 
Then my suit shall favoured be. 
T. NICKLIN. 

Sir William White, at the opening of the London County 
Council School of Marine Engineering at Poplar, made some 
very interesting remarks on the industry of ship-building as 
carried on onthe Thames. He lamented over its vanished glory. 
Two centuries ago the greatest warship of the time, the 
Sovereign of the Seas, had been built on_ the Thames, and in 
the early days of steam navigation the Thames kept ahead of 
the Clyde and built ships like the Himalaya for the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company. The great East Indiamen, which were 
once $9 famous, were also built on the Thames. The Great 
Eastern, which he properly described as a marvellous ship for 
her time, was built at Millwall, close to the site of the 
school. During the Crimean War many gunboats were 
built on the Thames. Many of the first ironclads were also 
built in what is now known as the Thames Iron-works, but 
latterly, in Sir William White’s words, ‘the old predominance 
of the district in ship-building and marine engineering has 
disappeared.” He mentioned that there were tew great firms 
left, and enumerated those which were gone. No doubt this is 
partly due to the great cost ol pruductian on the lhames, and 
foreign competition is a growing factor, although in ship-building 
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and shipping the United Kingdom still has a great lead. The 
facts, as presented in a thoroughly unbiassed manner by Sir 
Wiliam White, are deserving of the utmost consideration, and 
can be commended to the leaders of the workmen whose policy 
must have had something to do with the cloud that has been 
cast over ship-building on the Thames. 


By the retirement of Lord Justice Mathew the public have 
been deprived of the services of one of the greatest commercial 
Jawyers of our time. No other living judge has done so much 
for the mercantile community. When the Commercial Court 
was formed in 1894 for the purpose of dealing with causes 
arising out of mercantile and trading transactions, Lord Justice 
Mathew was appointed the first judge of the new tribunal, and 
well did he justify his appointment. The Commercial Court 
was an experiment until he made it a success by forming the 
procedure on lines which hastened and cheapened litigation 
in a remarkable way. The Lord Justice's knowledge of 
commercial law and the customs of commercial men _ was 
profound, and always commanded the respect of commercial 
litigants, who are not slow to perceive the shortcomings 
of learned judges whose knowledge of bills of lading, charter- 
parties, and other mercantile documents is of a limited character. 
The judicial section of the House of Lords is sadly deficient in 
commercial lawyers at the present time, and the state of Lord 
Justice Mathew’s health is probably the only reason which 
prevents his elevation to that august body, to which he would be 
a great acquisition. Like Lord Hannen and Lord Justice 
Stirling, Lord Justice Mathew never took silk, but passed straight 
from the Junior Bar to the Bench. He is an Irishman with a 
keen sense of humour, but has never posed as a_ judicial 
humorist— another instance of the strong common-sense which 
has characterised the professional career of this great judge. 


The vacancy in the Court of Appeal has been filled by the 
appointment of Mr. Fletcher Moulton as a Lord Justice. I'ew 
abler men have practised at the Bar. He is not a great advocate, 
nor is he a great lawyer, but he possesses what no other lawyer 
can boast of, viz.,a thorough acquaintance with scientific subjects, 
and an intellect which enables him to effectively grasp the most 
complex scientific problems. During the past twenty years no 
case involving scientific subjects has been complete without him, 
and his income has rivalled that of a successful prima donna. 
His wonderful scholastic successes are well known, and need no 
further comment. He is the son of a dissenting minister, and 
his brother, who was formerly the head-master of one of the 
great dissenting schools in this country, is now a professor at 
one of the Chicago Universities. While the new Lord Justice 
has many friends, he has not, in spite of his great abilities, 
succeeded in creating that enthusiastic devotion and admiration 
which some of the great leaders at the Bar have aroused in the 
profession. Perhaps now that he will lead a less strenuous life 
he will become more widely popular. 


Even amid the stress and storm of the General Election, 
the gocd people of Scotland did not forget to celebrate the 
birthday of their national poet on January 25th. The immortal 
memory was toasted and drunk in the good old style at a vast 
number of gatherings, and on looking at the reports in the 
Scottish papers, we notice that the old favourites among his 
poems were once more trotted out. We do not see that much 
which was new was there, and this !s not to be wondered at, 
because after 100 years of speechifying about Burns, it is difficult 
to imagine that any Scot can have any further remark to make. 
The point raised by Canon Ainger, however, might be discussed 
to advantage by the countrymen of the poet. It is that Burns 
invariably, when at his best and most fervent moment, put his 
thoughts into the purest English, while speakers at the Burns 
celebratiors assume one and all that it isin his native dialect 
that he most excels. 





Speaking of Ayr, it will be noted with satisfaction that the 
town council have lent a reasonable ear to the representations 
made in regard to the preservation of the famous ‘“ Auld 
jrig.”” They have, at any rate, agreed to give the lovers of 
antiquity a chance. It wourd cake about £10,000 to preserve 
the bridge without the necessity of rebuilding it, and a committee 
has been formed for the purpose of collecting this sum. Should 
this body be successful in obtaining the funds, the town council 
have agreed to hand over to the committee the preservative 
works under an engineer of eminence. Two years will be 
allowed for the completion of the work. No one can describe 
the action and attitude of the town council as anything but 
reasonable. The question now is whether the admirers of the 
poet Burns, and those who love the old bridge for its own 
sake, have sufficient enthusiasm to raise the amount of money 
required. We do not think they have set themselves an 
impossible feat. 


|Feb. 8rd, 1906. 


Eton School has suffered an irreparabie loss in the death of 
Miss Jane Evans, the last of the Eton dames. Canon the Hon. 
Edward Lyttelton used no exaggerated language when he 
described her in a funeral sermon as ‘‘one of the most remark- 
able figures ever produced in the place.” She had in a manner 
grown out of Eton, as both her father and her grandfather were 
drawing masters at the college. To the Bishop of Lichfield 
and the Rev. Edward Coleridge is due the credit of having 
established Mr. Evans in the well-known house in Keats Lane, 
which in 1878 passed into the hands of Miss Evans. It was 
greatly enlarged, and latterly about fifty boys were lodged there. 
Under her supervision the arrangements were excellent, but most 
notable of all was the. splendid influence she exercised over her 
‘dear boys,” as she was accustomed to call the scholars at Eton. 
Due recognition was paid to this in 1898, when she was 
presented with her portrait painted by G. S. Sargent. It 
would be hard to analyse the secret of her influence. It lay to 
a great extent in her fine, noble, and open character, but still 
more in her habit of confidence in her charges, and her firm 
belief that she could always trust to their honour. Her system of 
throwing the responsibility for discipline on the head-boy has, 
in the opinion of many qualified to speak, been the making of 
many a good Etonian. 


SONG OF THE LITTLE LEAVES. 
Is’t warm in the world, Big Mother? 
The sunbeams caress us with kisses of light, 
Telling of meadows so gladsome and bright; 
Is Spring coming soon, Big Mother ? 


Is’t warm enough yet, Big Mother ? 

There’s something within us that’s thrilling our hearts. 
List! Breezes go whispering, ‘* Winter departs” ; 

Sure, Spring’s very near, Big Mother? 

‘Lie still, little leaves, kecp sleeping! 

King Frost is about us with lances so keen, 

Tiny things must not peep out nor be seen, 

Till Spring folds earth in her keeping.” 


She's calling for us, Big Mother! 
The thrushes are singing, she rides on their wings, 
As flowerets and perfumes she joyfully flings; 
Open our hearts to her, Mother! 
MARIBEL. 


A correspondent sends us a curious story, which, if true, 
throws a most extraordinary light on the educational processes 
of the present day. He says he was playing golf at Ranelagh 
last Saturday, and had a schoolboy for his caddie. The boy 
seemed intelligent, and our correspondent asked him what 
lessons he was learning at school. The answer was somewhat 
surprising, as Esperanto and shorthand seemed to be the 
subjects which engaged most of his attention. It is scarcely 
credible that the money of the taxpayers should be wasted 
in such monstrous folly, and yet concerning the good faith 
of our correspondent there can be no question whatever, 
and he appears to have the same feeling in regard to the 
truthfulness of the boy. It would be interesting to know 
what possible use to a boy of this standing Esperanto 
can be, and we should be very much surprised if anybody offered 
the slightest defence for so criminal a waste of time and money. 
There can be no doubt of the usefulness of shorthand. On the 
other hand, it is monstrous that valuable hours should be 
devoted to it every week which can be more profitably spent on 
other subjects. Shorthand is one of those things that an 
intelligent boy can easily pick up in a few months towards the 
end ot his school career, and this drilling at it in middle-class 
schools, as well as in those that are professedly elementary, is a 
piece of crass stupidity. 





It cannot fail to be a satisfaction to the inhabitants of the 
West Indian Islands in general, and to the Island of Jamaica in 
particular, to learn that the Government has decided to keep a 
white force of Royal Artillery and Engineers in Jamaica, that a 
cruiser will be kept permanently stationed off one or other of the 
islands, and that they will be visited by a cruiser squadron at 
least once in each year. The satisfaction at this intelligence, 
authoritatively announced by Lord Elgin, will be of a two-fold 
character. It never was to be supposed that the safety of our 
West Indian possessions was seriously threatened by the mooted 
withdrawal of all the white forces, but the colonists may very 
naturally have felt a sentimental injury in thinking that they 
were to be left thus cut off from the visible presence of all the 
forces of the Empire; and also from the social point of view the 
loss to the islands would naturally have been very heavy had all 
white troops been withdrawn. Now, however, that a remnant 
are to be left, and that the naval visits wiil be rather more 
numerous than they have been, there can be no such sense of 
abandonment on either count. 


Feb. 3rd, 1906. ] 


List week we were noticing how unusually forward 
were the feathery blooms of the so-called “palm” in our 
Southern Counties—as forward this year by the middle of 
January as they often are by Palm Sunday itself. The abnor- 
mally mild weather which has been the occasion of this far too 
early maturity has been continuing, and now at the very 
beginning of February we hear of daffodils and crocuses blooming 
plentifuily even as far North as Yorkshire, and not in the least- 
exposed parts of that extensive county. While it is only right 
that we should be grateful for the clemencies of the clerk of the 
weather, it is as well to remember that the most severe winter of 
modern years was exceedingly mild right up to the first week of 
March, so that we are a long way yet from being ‘out of the 
wood.” 


According to the accounts of the dealers in wild animals, the 
domestic grey parrot is likely in course of time to become a rare 
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bird in this country. The effect will not be feit immediately, 
because the parrot, as is well known, is a bird of very long life. 
Those that we have now, therefore, will be with us for a long 
while still; but very few fresh ones are being imported. The 
reason is a singular and paradoxical one, namely, that the time 
spent on the voyage is so short in comparison with what it used 
to occupy in the old sailing days, that the parrots do not become 
acclimatised by degrees, as they once did, and the mortality 
among them is so great, in consequence, that it is not worth 
while importing them. After all, it is only a question of demand 
and supply, and provided people care to pay the price, it is not 
to be supposed that the parrot as a pet need become extinct. A 
possible expedient might be to give them a halfway house at the 
Canary Islands, and perhaps another at Madeira, where they 
could sojourn a while on their way from the West Coast of Africa, 
these being the ordinary ports of call for the ships coming from 
the parrot countries. 


POND GARDENING. 


By EpEN PHILLPoTTs. 


I take ourselves too seriously ; our neighbours not 
seriously enough. This I believe to be true of 
life, and it is also true of gardens. ‘Too often I 
have 
felt 
scornful of other 
gardens, and 
too often my 
neighbours have 
scotied art 
mine. Behind 
my back they 
doubtless call my 
compound a 
“stuffy little 
nursery,” and J 
speak of theirs 
lightly as  how- 
ling wilder- 
nesses. This 
is wrong and 
unkind. We must 
give and take in 
visiting other 
people’s gardens, » 
and try to see 
from the stand- 
point of the 
owners. The 
molive is every- 
thing. Some men 
merely garden for 
health. In that 
case, you must 
look at the 
gardener rather 
than the garden 
to see whether 
his end has been 
attained. 

If the thing 
were practicable, 
I would _ plant 
pinetums for pos- 
terity, and do my 
gardening in the 
grand manner. I 
would secure half 
a county, and 
plan forests, lakes, 
islands in the 
lakes, and marble 
temples to Ceres 
and Pomona on 
the islands. I 
would emulate the 
princes of the 
ancient time, and 
my garden should 
resemble those 
classic and stately 
plantations of the 
‘past, wherein 
‘*noble spirits 
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themselves with trees, but by the attendance of aviaries, 
fish-ponds, and all variety of animals; they made their 
gardens the epitome of the earth, and some resemblance of 
the secular shows 
of old.” 

One cannot 
cram the epitome 
of the earth into 
an acre, but birds, 
beasts, and even 
reptiles occur in 
my garden from 
time to time. The 
little pond is the 
centre of fascina- 
tion for most of 
them. Here the 
human boy shall 
be found harassing 
the newts and 
water-man beetles, 
and the human 
girl also appears, 
to the discomfort 
of dragon-flies and 
dismay of water- 
snails. Frogs, 
toads, and newts 
all increase and 
multiply here, and 
are encouraged; 
and once I saw a 
large grass - snake 
apparently regard- 
ing a_ water-iily, 
but he poured him- 
self away, like a 
little stream of 
amber and silver, 
among my marsh 
irises and never 
appeared again. A 
kingfisher came in 
December and 
stayed a fortnight. 
Tne goldfish held 
indignation meet- 
ings—in deep 
water—but he 
caught a good 
many and_ they 
suited him weili. 
To study his 
methods was ex- 
ceedingly instrtic- 
tive. He sat on 
arundo donax at 
first, but it was 
not quite con- 
venient, and so | 
arranged a stick 
for him hanging 
over the  poni. 
From this point 
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excellent sport. Suddenly, like a gem falling, he would drop 
with a splash and then return ashore—a young goldfish in 
his beak. My daughter sided with the fish, while I ranged 
myself beside the fisher. She hated death, as the young will, with 
all her might, and told me that i: was a cruel and abominable 
thing that these fish, in the security of their home, should 
thus be cut off by a ferocious murderer. I explained that king- 
fishers were much rarer and lovelier and more _ interesting 
than any gold carp whatsoever; and I added that we might get 
plenty more goldfish for twopence each, whereas another king- 
fisher could hardly be hoped for. She answered that to buy 
more goldfish might be all right from my point of view, but 
would not prove the least comfort to those that the bird had 
eaten, and very likely not much to those he had left. This, in its 
small way, was true; but 1 dwelt on the laws of hospitality, 
explained that the kingfisher must live, and also made it clear 
that jife for him inevitably meant death for something else. In 
reply she argued that | had never asked the kingfisher, that he 
came without an invitation, and that I owed no obligation to 
anybody who broke this first and simple law of society. To 
come and stop with people unasked struck my daughter as the 
unpardonable sin. Indeed, she has not forgiven the kingfisher 
unto this day. At the end of his fortnight he went as he 
had come, sans ceremony. I hoped when winter returned 
that he might pay me a second visit, but he did not do so. 
Probably, when the novelty has worn off, goldfish are a poor 
substitute for trout. 

As to the pond he honoured, it lies in a wide semi-circle and 
contains water-lililes—white, rose, carmine, pink, and cream 
colour—each with a wonderful jewel ot wrought gold in her 
heart. ‘The space admits of a small selection only, and where 
circumstances limit one to six or eight, I would venture to advise 
the following: Nymphaa Marliacea albida is a strong, very 
free-flowering, fragrant water-lily of purest white with rich green 
foliage. Few are hardier or handsomer. N. Marliacea carnea 
resembles albida in every particular, but the outer petals are 
delicately touched with pale rose. These two hybrids, raised 
by M. Latour-Marliac, may be heartily commended for their 
strength and beauty. Next, I would suggest that grand 
American water-lily, N. James Brydon. This came to me from 
Philadelphia, and immediately set to work with true Yankee 
pluck and energy. It is a gorgeous carmine-crimson, with a 
heart of red-gold and very distinctive rounded petals. I keep it 
in a little tank alone, for its vigour is gigantic. It was in flower 
six weeks after its journey across the Atlantic; and William 
Doogue, another splendid and massive pink water-lily raised in 
the United States, came with it, and blossomed in two months 
from planting. 

Nymphaa Laydekeri purpurata is a very free-flowering 
Freach hybrid of dazzling carmine or rosy crimson with a 
golden centre. I note a curious fact about it. The first flowers, 
which come abundantly in early May with me, are of a shade 
quite different to those that follow. ‘Theyappear the tenderest pink, 
and suggest something quite fragile and tropical of the lotus type; 
then, as the season advances, their character changes. This is a 
hardy water-lily, and you should not be without it. Another less 
vigorous piant, of a different pink, tending to rosy vermilion 
rather than carmine, is the beautiful N. lucida, with large star- 
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shaped flowers and foliage mottied purple-bronze. N. odorata 
caroliniana is also a true salmon pink. 

Of yellow water-lilies I have but two, the dainty little 
N. tetragona Helvola and the large N. odorata sulphurea. 
They are of the same colour—a pale sulphur yellow. The first 
is too small in all its parts to hold its own among the 
big species, and should have a little tank to itself with that 
white pearl, N. tetragona (or pygmeza), as a companion. 
N. sulphurea is hardy, and of large size and most delicate and 
beautiful colouring. It flowers on into October with me. I 
have yet to grow a reai bright yellow water-lily. Perhaps 
A. chrysantha would meet the case, or the apricot-tinted 
Aurora. I only mention these, because my very small experience 
does not extend beyond them; but all are good, hearty things 
with fine constitutions. Of other aquatics which float or stand 
anchored among my water-lilies, 1 may mention the frog-bit— 
hydrocharis morsus rane ; menanthes trifoliata--the buck-bean— 
loveliest of native flowers; and villarsia nymphzoides—a very 
beautiful yellow blossom, fringed somewhat like the buck-bean, 
and rising 3in. above its flat, heart-shaped leaves. Elsewhere, 
orontium aquaticum, or golden club, 
prospers and spreads foliage of the 
most lovely mingled greens upon the 
pond. From these spring his_ bril- 
liant but trifling yellow flower-spikes 
in June. Myriophyllum — spicatum 
pursues its uneventful way, for the 
most part submerged; and potamo- 
geton crispus, I regret to say, is still 
with me, although I have tried for 
three years to expel him. In a weak 
moment, attracted by his beauty, | 
gathered a strong runner or two and 
made him free of my pond. But he 
abused this kindness, and now I pull 
out many yards of him every year, 
yet cannot eradicate his crimped 
purple streamers. Another hardy 
Briton—stratiotes aloides, the water 
soldier — fired by the example of 
potamogeton, prepired to emulate 
him and fill my _ long - suffering 
puddle from end to end; but I 
dealt with him in time, and he has 
vanished. Anacharis alsinastrum from 
Canada must also be avoided. It 
will speedily become a pest, and give 
pleasure to nothing but your water- 
snails. Of other foreigners I have pon- 
tederia cordata, which was sent to me by 
a friend from America. One cannot 
Copyrizht. look a gift plant in the flower, but the 
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blue inflorescence of this pickerel weed leaves me cold. It is an 
excellent thing—to receive from a friend, but not to purchase. 
Thalia dealbata is handsomer, though perhaps not so hardy. 
Sagittaria variabilis is a beautiful aquatic, and increases rather too 
rapidly with me. It thrusts its arrow-shaped foliage and panicles 
of white-petalled, golden-anthered flowers from 2ft. of water, 
or out of the mud at pond edge, indifferently. Sagittaria 
montevidensis is more beautiful still, but not so strong. This has 
a dark crimson patch on each of the three petals. 
zabrina must go. He is handsome, but takes up too much 
room; while eulalia zabrina in the marsh hard by is choking 
my marsh irises, and will also have to be despatched elsewhere. 
The various meadow-sweets also under conditions of moisture 


soon get out of hand. Observe spirwa gigantea. He comes 
from Siberia, but I doubt if he goes toft. there. S. venusta, 


S. palmata, and S. palmata elegans are all good. Astiibe rivularis 
must be dragged off to a less luxurious position; but A. Davidi is 


worthy of a good place. Gillenia trifoliata, too, prospers with the 


spireas. Of reed-maces, typha angustifolia is mine. It prospers 
well, flowers freely, and does not interfere with its neighbours over- 
much, though I pull out a good deal each autumn. Those tiny 
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once hardier and grander than the type. The unspotted 
A. Wittei is very beautiful also. A. virginale is not unspotted, as 
the nameimplies. My favourite lily continues to be L. giganteum; 
but last year, though I particularly wanted a good bloom- 
spike, only one appeared from the bed, and that but small. 
Other lily disasters also overtook me. I had a grand L. 
Henryi coming on with no less than twenty-five fine buds on the 
spike. Never did I see such a promising thing; but for some 
reason, hidden from me, Nature lost her temper on the night of 


August 3rd, and blew a whole gale out of the south-west. The 
havoc was terrific, and among the many sufferers I found 


L. Henryi with his head off and his year’s work rendered futile. 

So much has been said about the lily, and such wisdom 
uttered by professional gardeners, that it would be vanity for 
me to add any word. To name but one: Miss Jekyll’s lovely 
book cannot have escaped you. My favourites, after L. gigan- 


~ 


teum, are L. sulphureum, his neighbour from the Himalayas— 


a very glorious flower when prosperous; L. japonicum 
colchesterense; L. auratum Wittei; L. Brownii; L. thun- 


bergianum, Van Houttei; L. 
L. pardalinum—the type; L. 


umbellatum. Cloth of Gold: 
speciosum album Kraetzeri 
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and beautiful floating aquatics, azolla and salvinia, are not 
hardy, and must be preserved and propagated under glass, though 
they do well out of doors in summer. From these to the mighty 
arundo donax is a far cry. The great reed does well in my 
marsh and increases steadily, but has not flowered. Its foliage 
rises above a large plant of caladium esculentum, and the con- 
trast between the glaucous green of the reed and the mingled 
velvety tones of the elephant’s ear is very beautiful. Here also 
prosper myrica gale, a native thing of delicious fragrance, and 
various plants of mimulus, including M. cuprea. The slipper 
flower grows here too; and there were true lilies once—canadense 
and superbum—but they have departed for the moment. 

I have grown most known lilies in my time, but of late the 
iris has occupied my first affection, and lilies are just now 
very low with me. I get an annuai box of L. auratum 
at one of the famous autumn auction sales of Mr. Stevens. 
For a modest sovereign or so one can _ replenish the 
garden with this absolutely necessary lily. I have never really 
established it, and will not pretend to a success I covet. 
Auratum always deteriorates. with me in my _ peat - beds. 
Auratum rubro vittatum and A. platyphyllum are, however, at 
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stronger and more beautiful than the type; L. rubellum; L. 
Krameri; L. colchicum (szovitzianum); L. Batemannie; L. 
candidum; L. washingtonianum—a very beautiful fragrant lily, 
with white, purple-spotted petals that fade to pink; L. testaceum, 
the sweet, nankeen-coloured, natural hybrid between candidum 
and a scarlet martagon; and L. martagon album. 

Among new lilies, I care not for any of the gardener’s 
hybrids, unless it be * Marhan”; but L. bakerianum, a species 
from Burma, is very beautiful. She has most delicate yellow 
petals tinged with green, spotted with purple, and of a lovely 
shape. Start with this little bunch and you will inevitably 
proceed to the rest. The late Dr. Wallace’s handbook on lilies 
taught mea great deal about them. It is full of practical advice 
collected by that famous horticulturist. 

Another good English plant used to grow beside my pond, 
but I have lost it now. This is butomus umbellatus, the marsh 
gladiolus, as it is called for some obscure reason. It should be 
planted in mud to prosper, and under those circumstances opens 
its clusters of pink flowers during late June. My best plants 
were found in a West Country marsh by my son, and did better 
than all others. 
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Of moist peat-lovers I have not as yet got a collection 
worth mentioning. Such things as mertensia, cimicifuga, the 
snake root, xerophyllum  setifolium, gaultherias, adiantum 
pedatum, galax aphylla, Sarracenia flava, shortia galacifolia, 
tiarella, swertia perennis, with mysterious blue-black flowers, 
and a few others occur; but I lack the stately and important 
things, the varieties of pieris, for instance, an important collection 
of heaths, and the many fine American swamp or moisture loving 
shrubs now successfully grown in this country. My rhododen- 
drons do well in peat, but the local soil is death to them, and 
they must not even know it is near. 

Lobelia fulgens makes a splendid show in peat, and the 
varieties of meconopsis—W allichi and nepalensis—like a similar 
spot. Other plants that I possess are gunnera scabra—with 
a respectful allowance of space for his great achievements— 
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THE INVESTIGATION 


ITH the dawn of 1906 attention is centred on the 

work of the council appointed by nine of the 

Northern nations to solve some of the mysteries, 

biological as well as hydrographical, of the 

North Sea, Baltic, and some adjoining waters. 

The financial undertakings of some of the Powers concerned in 

the enterprise, and notably of His Majesty’s Government, were 

subject to time limits, which render their future intentions of 

peculiar interest at the present moment, and it is a good oppor- 

tunity of reviewing, for the information of the reader who has 

not access to the reports published to date, the extent to which 

the committees can be said to have accomplished the task which 
they undertook. 

When Stockholm, Christiania, and Copenhagen were in turn 
the scene of deliberations for a great international scheme of 
marine biological investigation, many sneered at the pretentious 
programme of a few men of science bent on clearing up the 
profound mysteries of even that shallow backwater of the 
western ocean that men call the North Sea. It was grudgingly 
admitted that they might add a few economically unimportant 
items to our knowedge of marine life, but it was, at the same 
time, insisted that the cost of obtaining such returns would be 
out of all proportion to their value, and also that academic 
research of this kind would in no way benefit, even indirectly, 
the practical administration of the fisheries. : 

In spite of these discouraging forecasts, seven nations 
dwelling on the North Sea gave in their adhesion to the scheme, 
to be presently joined by two others on condition that tne scope 
of the enquiry was extended to the Baltic, in which alone the 
newcomers bad any financial stake. France alone, contrary to 
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podophyllum peltatum and P. emodi, rheum emodi, and megasea 
cordifolia. Phormium and solidago rear their heads hard by, 
and the huge acanthius latifolius also finds acorner. Rodgersia 
podophylla for some reason sulks; but ferula gigantea—a giant 
fennel—and heracleum giganteum have established themselves 
to great advantage. Of course you want far more room than | 
have got for these things—still, they shall be found, and nobody 
can honestly say I crowd them or Jet them crowd their betters. 
3ut they should have a river-side or the bank of a large sheet of 
water to show most of them in real splendour. Give me plenty 
of mud in the eye of the sun, and I will grow a jungle of 
herbaceous monsters that shall amaze you. 

The greatest treasure beside my pond is a hardy tree-fern 
from Australia. It prospers, and asks only fora little protection 
for stem and crown at times of actualfrost. Another fern almost 
hardy in a snug corner is 
asplenium nidus avus, the bird’s 
nest. This also came from 
Australia; anda third grand 
plant, that rare amaryllid, dory- 
anthes excelsa of the scarlet 
plume, was oftheir party. This 
winters within doors, and to 
lose any of these things would 
be a sorrow. 

From my dear brother they 
came—one who knew plants 
better than I, His great spirit 
could not abide the limits of 
a garden. The world was his 
garden, and he roamed to the 
uttermost parts of it, and beheld 
the beauties of Nature and the 
wonders of many growing 
things. He lived his life against 
Nature’s own wild heart, did 
man’s appointed work, and 
passed in peace beside the broad 
Zambesi. Of the race of the 
pioneers, of the tribe of Thoreau 
was he, yet of alarger soul and 
more human than Thoreau. 
All men that knew him found 
their spirits leap to him; many 
lonely hearts in lonely places 
mourned when they heard that 
he had gone. May the savage 
earth he loved lie jight upon him 
and lift eternal flowers above 
his tomb; may the fierce sun- 
shine that was his life pierce 
the equator’s bosom and forever 
Copyright. warm his precious dust. 
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her traditional policy of encouraging scientific research without 
regard for material benefits, stood aloof from the Scheme. Had 
her relations with this country been as close in 1899 as they are 
in 1906, it is certain that, though her interest in the North Sea 
fisheries is relatively small, she would have contributed of her 
wealth, and she would also have sent to the councils of the 
nations savants from Marseillesand Arcachon. It was not to be, 
however, and one of the pioneer nations of Western Eurofe is 
regrettably absent from the programme. 

The three years for which His Majesty’s Treasury was 
pledged to contribute handsomely to the enormous cost of the 
international work of research have elapsed, and the new 
Government will be called upon to decide whether the results 
have so far justified those who were sanguine of success, or 
those who, on the other hand, foresaw only difficulty and 
disappointment. Since criticism is, in all matters, easier than 
accomplishment, the original opposers of the scheme may be 
left to take care of themselves, for they will find no difficulty 
in so interpreting the necessarily slender results as to justify 
their attitude. Yet the more agreeable part is to indicate the 
extent to which the scientific officials have, in a measure, 
succeeded, even so far perhaps as to warrant the serious 
consideration of a further grant from the Treasury. 

From the almost impracticably broad scope of enquiry 
entrusted to the International Council, two problems of imme- 
diate practical importance were singled out as specially deserving 
of general attention—the migrations of the cod and herring, and 
the real or alleged evils of what is known as over-fishing. 
Nevertheless, if one fish bas monopolised the attention of those 
engaged in the enquiry, to the neglect of all the rest, that fish 
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is the plaice. Without pretension to rank for delicacy with the 
sole and turbot, it is at once much cheaper than either, while it 
is far superior in flavour to the lemon sole (the ‘sole”’ of 
Edinburgh hotels) and other coarser kinds. This is what makes 
the plaice of supreme importance in the North Sea, and we may, 
therefore, understand the not unreasonable alarm occasioned in 
trade circles by the overdrafts on its stock on the North Sea 
banks. This explains the fact that, in the literature already 
published by the committee, the plaice occupies no fewer than 
tive reports, in addition to which it has been made the subject of 
two interesting experiments. The first of these consisted in the 
liberation of marked plaice and a system of rewards for their 
recovery, by means of which the Lowestoft laboratory and 
corresponding establishments in the other countries might 
systematically study the growth-rate and migrations of the 
species. The other experiment atmed at transplanting small 
plaice to the Dogger Bank, where it appears that, though 
the natural conditions are very favourable, small plaice 
have always been exceedingly scarce. Among the many 
interesting facts that the committee have discovered in the 
life story of the plaice is its inability to emerge from the 
egg and go through its early metamorphoses anywhere in 
the Baltic Sea. This is explained by the low salinity of the 
water, in which the eggs of the plaice, instead of floating as they 
ought to sink to the bottom, and are there destroyed. This 
explanation, to which one may take exception on the ground that 
it does not apparently hinder the development of many other 
kinds from pelagic eggs, is the more interesting that its conclu- 
sions are unknown to the animal primarily concerned, since both 
ripe plaice and their eggs are met with in every part of the Jaltic, 

Dr. Wemyss Fulton of the Scotch Fishery Board 
contributes one of the most interesting reports on the natural 
history, geographical range, and abundance in different months 
of the year of all the flat fish. Another contribution of great 
interest to the line-fisherman is that in which Mr. Todd discusses 
details of the food found in the stomachs of no fewer than 
1,100 haddocks, and between 2,000 and 3,000 fish of other 
kinds. 

Although economic matters, such as the movements of the 
fish and the exhaustive effects of different modes of fishing, have 
obviously, and with good reason, been given first place by those 
employed in the work, academic biology has not been entirely 
neglected. This is as it should be, for pure science ought, if 
only to a minor extent, to be enriched by the by-products of 
such commercial research, and, in fact, more than one of the 
reports may be said to deal with matters chiefly interesting 
in the laboratory. Of these, perhaps the most important is 
that in which the determination of the age of a fish from 
the light and dark rings on the otoliths, or ear-stones, 
is discussed by Dr. Wallace. The method is not his own, 
having been discovered six years ago by Dr. Reibisch, 
one of the specialists in charge of the German investiga- 
tions. He found that two rings are 
deposited as the result of each year’s 
growth, a light one about the end 
of spring, and a dark one at the 
beginning of autumn. In winter 
there is no development of rings 
whatever. Dr. Wallace applies this 
ingenious method, which recalls the 
rings on trees and also an analogous 
ratio in some fish-scales, to a num- 
ber of plaice, and adds a special 
note with regard to the otolith rings 
in the plaice transplanted in the 
afore-mentioned experiment. 

A good example of the inevitable 
overlapping of economic and acade- 
mic investigation is found in Dr. 
Gough’s report on the plankton of 
the English Channel. This plank- 
ton, is the collective name _ for 
crustacean and other organisms that 
drift about the surface water of the 
sea and provide food for the fish. 
It was not, however, so much with 
a view to ascertain the value of this 
plankton as fish-food, as to learn, 
if possible, from its distribution, some- 
thing of the ruling currents in and 
ut of the Atlantic, that so much 
ittention was given to its study, 
chiefly by Germans. Dr. Gough 
idmits frankly that the study of 
plankton on the quarterly cruises 
nade under the auspices of the 

ouncil, has not enlightened the in- 
vestigators to any great extent on 
-he force and direction of these cur- 
rents. The distinction is carefully 
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drawn between oceanic (deep water) and neritic (coastal) 
plankton as defined by Gran, which roughly correspond with 
Haeckel’s holoplankton and meroplankton; and all manner 
of special nets were employed to study the local, seasonal, and 
even hourly changes of both, but the results have not so far been 
wholly satisfactory from the standpoint indicated. After careful 
reading of the three large reports so far issued by the council in 
English, I find great difficulty in answering, without some 
reservation, the direct question as to what direct benefits will 
accrue from these investigations to the fishing industry. Such 
a question—put, if need be, with a commercial frankness that 
makes no allowance for the glamour of scientific research—will 
have to be answered before the new Government is likely to 
appropriate further sums of the public money for the further 
prosecution of the enterprise. It seems to me that the council 
is slowly and surely collecting reliable information of the where- 
abouts of breeding-grounds and nurseries, of the dwindling or 
increasing harvest of the nets, of the catching power of different 
fishing gear, and of the causes that directly or otherwise affect 
the migrations of fish. Such additions to existing knowledge 
may not,it is true, immediately enable the fishermen to catch 
more fish at a less cost, but they must assuredly be invaluable 
to those entrusted with the making of laws. Our fisheries 
legislation has for many years been in a state of painful 
vacillation. We close bays to trawling and open them again, 
as has just been done in Devonshire atter an enquiry 
held by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, an 
enquiry, by the way, of which we should much like to 
see the full report published. Our legislation in this direction 
is far too experimental and far too little definitive. And so it 
must remain until we have the fullest available informa- 
tion, statistical, biological, and hydrographical. This indis- 
pensable knowledge can be obtained only by prolonging the 
activities of the distinguished biologists drawn from these 
nine European nations. If, at the eleventh hour, i*rance 
saw her way to take part in a scheme from which, for reasons 
of her own, she has heretofore held aloof, we believe that she 
would receive a warm welcome in the council of the nations, 
and this then complete collaboration among the peoples of the 
North would be particularly reassuring at a moment when there 
are clouds on the political horizon. I’. G. AFLALO. 


THE CHAMELEON - 
IN CAPTIVITY. 


F all the various species of reptiles that are kept as pets, 
the chameleon, the yasaadewr, or small lion of the Greeks, 
is probably the most interesting—certainly the most 

bizarre in appearance. Unfortunately, they are very susceptible 
to cold, and, therefore, difficult to 
keep through the ever - varying 
climatic conditions of an English 
winter. Nevertheless, so quaint, 
interesting, and amusing a_ pet 
is the chameleon, that it will well 
repay one for all the trouble or 
care lavished upon it. Certainly 
the most successful method of 
keeping chameleons would be to let 
them have the run of a small conser- 
vatory, kept at an even temperature 
of about 65deg. to 7odeg. Fahr., and 
in which there were a few dwarf trees 
for them to climb about. <A cheap 
and successful method, where a con- 
servatory is out of the question, is to 
have a wooden cage, with a glass 
front and sides, and a shallow water- 
tank floor. The water in the tank 
can quite easily be kept at an even 
temperature by means of a spirit- 
lamp placed beneath it. In such 
cages the author has kept chameleons 
and boa constrictors most success- 
fully, and at a very small cost. 
Once the desired temperature is 
indicated on the thermometer, the 
flame of the spirit-lamp can be 
reduced to a very small size, and 
the cost of spirit consumed will 
only amount to a few pence per 
week. 

Popular imagination has as- 
signed to the chameleon the power of 
changing throughall thecoloursofthe 
rainbow, but its actual performance 
falls short of this, some colours being 
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quite beyond its powers. How- 
ever, the chameleon is something 
of a ‘quick-change artist,” and 
can pass through a = series. of 
yellows, greys, greens, browns, 
to almost black; moreover, it can 
accomplish that feat which is 
beyond the power of the leopard, 
for it can, and _ does, change 
the colour of its spots. The main 
factors that cause the rapid changes 
of colour are anger, excitement, fear, 
warmth, cold, and death. In the 
full blaze of the summer sun the 
chameleon assumes a blackish hue, 
with pale, pinkish yellow spots and 
ventral stripe. 

What a quaint, archaic appear- 
ance the chameleon presents, more 
like the creation of some monkish 
sculptor, a stone “devil of Notre 
Dame” come to life, or some sur- 
vivor from a past geological age. 
The toes, in their arrangement of 
three on one side and two on the 
other of each hand and foot, are 
singularly suggestive of a bird, as 
is also the manner in which they 
grasp the bough upon which the 
chameleon is resting or climbing. 
The constantly - changing facial 
expressions are very quaint and 
laughable. There is always a look 
of sardonic humour lurking round 
the lines of the mouth, and it is 
greatly increased by the weird 
effects produced by the indepen- 
dently-moving eyes; indeed, the little reptile is a champion 
squinter. Anatomically, there are at least two most interesting 
points about the chameleon. First, it is unique amongst 
limbed reptiles as the possessor of a prehensile tail; and, 
secondly, for the peculiar blind outgrowths of the lungs, which, 
spreading through the body, literally enabie the animal to 
‘swell wisibly.”’ 

Generally speaking, the body of the chameleon presents a 
very lean and emaciated appearance, and can, by the con- 
traction of the muscles lying between the ribs, become still 
more attenuated. This contraction generally takes place on the 
chameleon observing the approach of a foe, and is accompanied 
by a change of colour to a tint closely"resembling that of its 
surroundings, making it practically impossible to detect the 
whereabouts of the reptile. Lor its size the chameleon has a 
very hot and ungovernable temper, and if disturbed and 
provoked will sweli out its body, hiss, make violent snaps with 
its jaws, and change from one colour to another with great 
rapidity. By this sudden and extraordinary display of wrath it 
very easily startles and puts to flight its smaller, unwelcome 
visitors. 

To watch a chameleon feeding is really a wonderful and 
most interesting sight. The chameleon, resting absolutely 
motionless upon 
a bough, except 
for the indepen- 
dent rolling of 
its eyes, watches 
until an_ insect 
comes within the 
length of about 
its body and tail, 
then suddenly 
the long, fleshy, 
cylindrical tongue, 
with its curious 
lobed, cup-shaped 
end, is shot out, 
and the victim is 
stuck fast to it by 
a viscid — secre- 
tion and drawn 
into the hungry 
mouth. If in a 
healthy condition 
the chameleon 
thoroughly enjoys 
a tepid spray bath, 
administered by 
the aid of a garden 
syringe. The 
water used should 
never be quite 
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cold, but with just the chill off. It 
also likes to lick the water off the 
leaves of the bush or shrub upon 
which it has taken up its abode. 
Although not exactly of an affec- 
tionate disposition, it soon learns to 
recognise its master or mistress, and 
on seeing them will climb along the 
bough in expectation of a feast of 
meal-worms. Altogether, the chame- 
leon makes a most charming and 
interesting pet, requiring but little 
attention beyond a daily supply of 
live meal-worms, and a cage kept at 
a regular and even temperature. 
F. Martin-Duncan. 


THE 
- GARDEN. 


A NOTE ON WISTARIAS. 

N a rote on Wistarias we have just 
received it is mentioned: ‘* In 
Nature, I suppose, the ordinary 
Wistaria and other strong-growing 
Wistarias climb to the top of and 
ramble over other trees. That Nature 

may very well be copied where occasion 
offers is shown in Mr, Anthony Waterer’s 
nursery at Knap Hill, where, if I remember 
rightly, the white and the double flowered 
varieties of W. chinensis (the ordinary Wis- 
taria) are to be seen growing on other trees. 
A CAMERA.” I know there is, or used to be, a mauve 
Wistaria growing on a Laburnum, for I 
have a vivid recollection of seeing both in flower at one time, and a very 
striking picture the mingling of yellow and mauve racemes made. Then, if 
space be a consideration, both W. chinensis and W. multijuga may be grown 
as bushes, by simply keeping them pruned back to the required size. Goad 
examples of this mode of culture are exhibited at the Herticultural Hall in 
spring in collections of forced plants, except, of course, that they are grown 
in pots. Of W. chinensis there are besides the type three varieties in 
cultivation: flore albo (white), flore pleno (double), and a variegated form, of 
which not much in its favour has, I think, to be said.” 
THE Most BEAUTIFUL WISTARIA, 

It is interesting to hear this lovely shrub so well spoken of. Om 
correspondent says, ‘‘ as to Wistaria multijuga, I am of opinion that it is one 
of the mcst beautiful of all hardy shrubs that have come into prominence in 
recent years. Twelve years ago little was heard of it, although about that 
time some racemes nearly or quite a yard long were displayed at the Temple 
Show. It is rather remarkable that it escaped general notice so long, for 
it is the Wistaria that is so popular in the Japanese tea gardens. Many 
pictures of remarkable specimens have been published in recent times, 
but often they are described as W. chinensis, in spite of the racemes 
streaming down 3ft. or more in length. This length of raceme is the 
chief distinction between this species and W. chinensis, but the flowers, 
instead of being closely set together, are arranged more sparsely. What they 
lose in number they gain in elegance. Compared with the older species the 
leaves of W. multijuga are mace up of more leatlets, which are also smaller, 
of a lighter green, and 
smooth It flowers 
three weeks later than 
W. chinensis. It re- 
quires the same con- 
ditions, and may be 
trained in the same 
way, except that an 
arrangement which 
allows of the racemes 
hanging clear is to 
be _ preferred. The 
favourite Japanese 
way appears to be to 
train it on an over- 
head trellis. Of W. 
multijuga a very beau- 
tiful pure white variety 
is now to be had. 
This type has flowers 
of mixed violet, blue, 
and white; and M. 
Leon Chenault of 
Orleans has _ offered 
for a few years past a 
rose-coloured variety 
(rosea), This is grown 
at Kew, but has not 
yet flowered; it is, 
however, very highly 
spoken of.” W. mul- 
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variety we saw at Kew 
last year, and can 
thoroughly endorse the 
remarks quoted. They 
are shrubs of wonder- 
ful beauty, and should 
come into all future 
plantings of hardy 
shrubs. 


PLANT 
AGAINST WALLS. 


SHRUBS TO 


We are often 
asked the question, 
**What shrubs can I 
plant against a wall?” 
At first a wall may 
appear to be an un- 
suitable place for 
shrubs of any kind, 
but many are quite 
happy in this posi- 
tion. Asheltered wall 
enables the gardener 
in the North to grow 
with success many 
things that the 
Southerner enjoys— 
Ceanothus, Choisya, 
and shrubby plants 
quite as tender. 
We were planting a new garden recently, and an opportunity was given 
of using a variety of shrubs against a long buttressed wall to a terrace, 
and here we placed the Fig, Sweetwater Vine, Sweet Verbena (Aloysia 
citriodora), Choisya or Mexican Orange-flower, Garrya elliptica, Solanum 
jasminoides, Passion Flower, LEccremocarpus scaber, Abelia, and the 
Ceanothus. Of this selection we think the Ceanothus is the most interesting. 
It is a glorious picture when in flower, and continues to give its clusters 
of blossom for weeks. The most familiar is Gloire de Versailles, a clear 
azure blue, and always in bloom through the summer and autumn; but there 
is another Ceanothus that is unknown because it is a recent acquisition, 
Indigo by name. 


A CHAMELEON 


#. Martin-Duncan., 


The flowers are of an intense dark blue, and very 
beautiful when veiling the plant so that hardly a leaf can be seen. In one 
sunny garden we put the Loquat, which has large leathery leaves of great 
beauty, but the fruits rarely attain maturity in this country. As these notes 
are written a little time before publication, it is not possible to say whether 
the season will be suitable for planting or otherwise; but if when they 
are being read the weather is as spring-like as it is whilst they are being 
written, then begin to plant. After this is finished, if the county is a 
northerly one, give protection by placing a mat over the plants. All the 
things named suffer in a hard winter, and scmetimes are killed outright. 


TREATMENT OF THE LAWN. 


When February dawns, we think of the spring and summer, and nothing 





detracts more from the beauty of the garden than an ill-kept lawn. A sward 
of velvety turf is pleasant to see—a cool, grateful setting, perhaps, to a 
wide, flower-filled border, or the house itself. It will soon be time 


to give the grass a dressing of good loam, mixed with a little leaf-mould 
and wood ashes, a preparation which has the effect of strengthening and 
thickening the grass. When this has been on for a few weeks, and become 


fully incorporated with the turf, give the lawn a_ thorough sweeping 


MRS. 


E you all a-cryin’ in here?” said Mrs. Angel, pausing 
at the top of the narrow flight of stairs, and 
peering in at the blacksmith’s wife, who did indeed 
look flushed and tearful as she lay on her pillows. 

A baby some three days old was_ wailing 
piteously, while a toddling sister was clinging to the blankets 
with small, dirty hands, and vociferating the while at the top of 
her voice. 

“Oh, Mrs. Angel!” exclaimed the young mother with 
something between a laugh and a sob, “I be so glad you’ve 
come. There! I couldn’t think how ever I was to manage wi’ 
the two of ’em. Rosie, she ha’ been goin’ on like that all the 
mornin’ ever since her Dada went out to the forge; she’s that 
jealous ye’d scarce believe. She keeps axin’ Short: ‘ Do you love 
me, Dada?’ There, she do keep up a reg’lar charm about it, an’ 
she do keep a-pullin’ the blankets till I think she'll have ’em off 
on the floor.” 

Mrs. Angel came slowly round the dcor, a matter of some 
difficulty, for it opened outwards, directly on the stairs, and her 
person was large. ‘* Dear, to be sure, I don’t think anybody was 
ever so heavy as I be,” she was known to remark to her friends 
and patients. She was certainly a very stout old lady, witha 


“ce 


large, round, rosy face, little twinkling black eyes, and hair still 
dark, though she was considerably past sixty. She wore a rusty 
black stuff dress, wita a little check shawl over her shoulders, 
and a flat velvet bonnet which had once been violet in hue. 
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with a birch broom, 
removing every bit 
of stick and stone; 
otherwise the mower 
will be ruined.  Dis- 
tribute worm casts, 
and, besides sweeping, 
use the roller well. 
This is especially 
necessary in the case 
of newly-formed 
lawns, and with this 
heip a glossy surface 
should result. The 
best way to remove 
weeds is by some 
such tool as_ the 
Daisy eradicator or 
an old knife, which 
is a better plan 
than the use of 
chemicals; at least, 
this is our opinion. 
A strong boy would 
soon free the 
weediest lawn of 
Daisies, Dandelions, 
Plantain, and similar 
plagues. The pre- 
sence of moss usually 


ANGRY AUES. 


Copyright. 
denotes that the 
svil is in want of drainage; if this is so, a satisfactory sward is impossible 
until the defect is remedied. 
THE Rosy MALLow. 

When compiling the list of annuals for the year, on no account omit 
the beautiful Lavatera trimestris or the varieties rosea splendens and alba 
splendens, which we noticed making a sea of pink and white last summer in 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ nurseries at Reading. We had them also in our 
garden, which is placed on a dry hilltop, and exposed fully to the south. 
No special care was taken with the plants; the seed was sown in a well- 
made border, but we believe that not a drop of water was given to them. We 
had hitherto thought that the Rose Mallow must have a moist ground ; but such 
is not our belief now, after seeing a strong growth burdened with flowers on 
this dry hilltop. We should plant a bed with either rosea splendens, of 
which the flowers are pure pink in colour, or the white form (alba), or mix 
them together. The plants remain in bloom for many weeks, and there is a 
freshness in the colouring which even the Hollyhock is denied. Sow the 
seed about the middle of April, and thin out the seedlings severely, leaving 
them quite 18in. apart to enable the growth to spread out into a natural 
bushy form. 
this is arranged to a certain scheme of colour. 


The Lavatera is also useful in the border, especially where 


THE NEW JASMINE. 

A beautiful group of the new Jasminum primulinum was shown by 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, but the plants were not grown in the open, for the sufficient reason 
that they are not hardy. This has proved a disappointing plant to many, 
and the loss through frost has been considerable ; but grown in a tub or large 
pot, and given the protection of a greenhouse or conservatory, it is very 
beautiful. The plants shown were about 4ft. in height, and the leafless 
shoots were bent with the weight of large yellow flowers. 


ANGEL. 


4 
ve 


FRANCIS. 


Mrs. Angel was, in fact, the village Gamp, and shared many of 
the peculiarities of her illustrious prototype; but the lhkeness was 
only external, for Mrs. Angel was the most tender-hearted, good- 
natured creature alive. For over thirty years she had assisted 
at all the births which had taken place in the village, and 
her interest in the mothers had never diminished, nor her 
affection for the children, whom she considered in a certain 
sense her own. 

She bent forward now towards little Rosie, resting a stout 
hand on either knee, and wagging her large head with an air of 
delighted mystery. 

“Come, ye must give over cryin’, lovey!” she exclaimed, 
“else ye’ll be makin’ poor Mammie’s head bad, an’ what’ll baby- 
brother do then? ‘There, pet, there—see what Mrs. Angel have 
a-brought ye.” 

Thereupon Rosie’s shrieks, which had been temporarily 
lulled by the advent of the newcomer, burst forth with redoubled 
vigour, and becoming perfectly stiff and black in the face, she 
poured forth a series of inarticulate remonstrances which 
presently resolved themselves into the words, ‘‘ Not another—I 
’on't have another! ”’ 

‘Bless the child!” cried Mrs. Angel, dropping into a chair 
with a crow of laughter, “I d’ ‘low she thinks I’ve brought 
another baby.” 

Finding her worst suspicions apparently confirmed, Rosie 
beat the air with chubby fists, and adjured Mrs. Angel to “ Take 
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it back—tale it back to the wood—take it away!” Fven the 
poor little weary mether joined in the laugh, expiaining that, of 
course, they had told the darling child that Mrs. Angel had 
found the baby in a wood and brought it home in her pocket. 
At this last word Rosie’s lamentations reached their climax, and 
it was not until Mrs. Angel had demonstrated to her that the 
receptacle in question contained ncthing more alarming than a 
mufiin and a packet of peppermint drops, that peace was restored. 
*’Ant to get on Mammie’s bed,” announced Rosie, sucking 
at one of the odoriferous discs. 
** An’ so you shall, bless your little ’eart,”’ said Mrs. Angel. 
She lifted the child on to the bed, the patchwork counterpane 
suffering somewhat from the cortact with her boots, but the 
attentive Mrs. Angel soon remedied this disaster by flicking 
away the fragments of caked mud with the towel which was 
presently to serve for the ablutions of mother and babe. Then, 
adjuring Rosie not to put the whole peppermint into her “ darling, 
little moosyv toosy, but to suck it gradual, holdin’ on to it with 
finger and thumb,” she turned her attention to the latest arrival. 
‘‘An’ how does Master Shart find hisself this marnin’?”’ 
she asked, diving beneath the bedclothes, and extracting a very 
red-faced and still protesting infant. ‘Bless ’is little ’eart on 
‘im, how he do come on. You did ought to be proud and 
‘appy, Mrs. Shart. There, you have one of each now—so many 
sarts as the Queen.” 


9 


The blacksmith’s wife, however, appeared to be more 
anxious than elated. ‘He do cry so,” she said; ‘I never did 
hear a child cry so much, Mrs. Angel.” 

“Ah!” rejoined Mrs. Angel, shaking her head sagaciously, 
“they sleeps three months or they cries three months, and I @’ 
‘low this is goin’ to be a cryin’ one. You've got a nice bit o’ 
fire here, | see, Mrs. Shart.” 

“You said I was to keep it goin’, didn’t you?” returned the 
other, whose already fretful countenance had lengthened over 
the recent prophesy; ‘but it be mighty hot, bain’t it? Short 
said he didn’t think it ’ud hurt I for to have a bit o’ winder 
open.” 

“\WWinder open!” echoed the nurse, indignantly. “ Winder 
open, an’ the blessed child not three days old, an’ you yourself 
so nesh and poorly as you can be! But there, ’tis just like a 
man,” she added more good-humouredly, nay, speaking even 
with a kind of contemptuous compassion; “they’ve no sense, 
men-folk haven’t. Now you just lay still, my dear, and take 
the world easy till you get your strength up a bit. What you 
do want is summat to support ye. I’ve a-brought a nice muffin 
wi’ me, look-see, an’ I'l] toast it so soon as we get you an’ 
darlin’ baby straightened up. There’s nothin’ so nourishin’ as 
muffins.” 

“Tm sure I want keepin’ up,” sighed Mrs. Short. ‘ He’s 
such a big child, Mrs. Angel.” 

“Tle be, bless his ’eart on ’im,” rejoined the old woman; 
‘he be comin’ on just about. But don’t ye go a-frettin’ yourself, 
my dear---there’s plenty o’ ways o’ helpin’ out. There, you can 
vive ‘im a crust to suck, or a morsel o’ sponge cake. He'll soon 
be able to take bits of all what’s goin’—won’t ye, Sonny? 
There’s Mrs. Fripp’s youngest, as has a bit o’ everything same 
as theirselves, and ‘im but eight month old. His mother were 
a-tellin? me yesterday as he be terrible fond o’ pork—more 
perticular salt pork.” 

“© Ah, he’d want a bit o’ nourishin’,” said Mrs. Short; ‘tis 
but a poor, cross, spotty little creature.” 

“ And what ‘ud it be if *twasn’t for the good appetite he has ? 
That child ’ud ha’ been in his grave if *twasn’t for his appetite. 
Now, Scnny, come, we'll bath ye, and then we'll see to you, 
Mrs. Shart.” 

The ensuing ceremonials were performed in somewhat 
perfunctory fashion, and were complicated by the fact of Rosie’s 
feelings overpowering her at sight of the endearments lavished 
on her supplanter. At their conclusion, everyone was exhausted 
with the exception of the prime factor, who waddled about the 
room, chattering with unimpaired cheerfulness. 

“What you do want, my dear,” she remarked, catching 
sight of the flushed face on the pillow, ‘is a little summat to 
strengthen ye. Haven't ye sich a thing as a drop o’ sperrits ?”’ 

“Well, there’s just a little whisky in the cupboard down- 
stairs,” admitted Mrs. Short, “but I don’t feel to want it, Mrs. 
Angel, thank ye. ’Tis what I do never care for.” 

‘The leastest drap,” said Mrs. Angel, firmly—* the leastest 
drap in your tea, just to hearten ye up. It ’ull do ye good. Be 
it downstairs ¢ 

‘On the bottom shelf,” responded the blacksmith’s wife; 
“but don’t ye go for to take ali that trouble; I do assure 
ye, | cs 


” 


’ 


But Mrs. Angel was already insinuating herself round the 
door, and had begun to descend the creaking stairs before the 
sentence was concluded. 

She found the whisky, and, having made her way upstairs 
again, proceeded in her preparations for tbe meal. She had 
tranquillised Rosie with another peppermint drop, had poured 
out and duly “laced” Mrs. Short’s first cup of tea, valiantly 
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refusing to partake of any stimulant herself—‘‘for there was 
but a little leit, my dear, an’ you mid want it’’--and was in 
the act of ‘“hotting up” a second piece of muffin, when the door 
opened and the Lady of the Manor entered, accompanied by the 
Kector’s wile. Entered, I say; but, as a matter of fact, they 
stood aghast upon the threshold, untilthe Rector’s wife, recovering 
the presence of mird which seemed at first to have deserted her, 
darted to the window and threw it open. 

Mrs. Angel rose from her knees and stood curtsying, the bit 
of muffin still poised upon her fork. Her face was more flushed 
than usual, and her dress plentifully besprinkled with ashes ; 
nevertheless, on observing the open window, she expostulated 
not only with warmth, but with dignity. 

‘No, Ma’am,” said Mrs. Angel; ‘if you'll excuse me, if 
couldn’t allow it to-day. Dear baby is but a few days old. He 
be a-comin’ on terrible. ’T ’ud be a real pity to throw him 
back; and Mrs. Shart herself is none too strong—be you, my 
dear?” 

‘¢ Stuff and nonsense!”’ said the Rector’s wife. She was an 
energetic little woman, and had always disapproved of Mrs. 
Angel, who had a weakness for sitting at home and reading 
Letts’s Almanac on a Sunday, and who, moreover, was prodigal 
of pernicious advice both to mother and children on the subject 
of church-going. 

“Them churches is such terrible draughty places,” she 
would say. ‘* And what do poor little innocent childern want wi’ 
so much schoolin’ this hot weather? Bless their little ’earts, a 
deal better for ’em to be playin’, Ma’am.” 

“Any doctor would tell you, I’m sure,” said the Lady of the 
Manor, ‘‘that fresh air is the one thing necessary.” 

Mrs. Avgel deposited the fork on the table, and folded her 
arms, with a good-humoured smile. 

‘** Doctors, indeed, Ma’am!” she exclaimed. ‘If you’ll not 
take it as a insult in me for sayin’ so, I haven’t got no opinion o’ 
doctors.” 

She wagged her head complacently, and the lady laughed in 
spite of herself. 

‘It’s rather dangerous to say such things,” she remarked. 

“Well, Ma’am, and that’s true; I did ought to know my 
dooty better than that. But there’s no law agen thinhin’”’—here 
she burst into a jolly laugh. ‘A body mid think so loud as 
they like. Ha! ha! Well, what I says is, no doctor have had 
the experience what I’ve had. I do know what a woman feels; 
an’ as for the baby (bless his little ’eart on him!), I’ve buried 
eight o’ my own, so I ought to know what’s good for’em. No, 
Ma’am, if ye’ll give me leave, I'll shut that winder.” 

But the Rector’s wife, with an imperative wave of the hand, 
frustrated this intention. 

“No, Mrs. Angel,” she cried ; ‘the atmosphere is poisonous 
enough as it is. Just look at the poor woman—she’s quite 
feverish ; and as for the baby, why, the child will suffocate under 
all those blankets.” 

‘You'll not find no finer child anywhere,” said Mrs. Angel, 
with, for once, some slight irritation. 

She groped beneath the bedclothes for the baby, who, after 
the fatigue of his bath, had succumbed at length to the drowsiness 
which it seemed to be his constant endeavour to keep at bay. 
Now, however, on being suddenly roused, he lost no time in 
testifying to his dissatisfaction with existing conditions. Mrs. 
Angel patted him, dandled him, and, at I+ngth, with a murmured 
«Excuse me, ladies,” dropped into a chair, and placed him face 
downwards on her lap, where his cries were momentarily 
extinguished. 

“Bless his ’eart on ’im,” she exclaimed, ‘‘he shall ’ave a 
drop o’ cinder tea in a minute.” 

‘*Cinder tea! Of all the abominations,” the Rector’s wife 
was beginning, when she suddenly caught sight of the whisky 
bottle in the middle of the table. ‘ Mrs. Angel!’’ she exclaimed, 
and stopped short for a moment, speechless with horror. 

“© ] did think I smelt spirits,” said her companion, ‘ but I 
really couldn’t believe 7 

Poor Mrs. Angel was so much taken aback by the dis- 
approving gaze of the two pairs of eyes, that she momentarily 
jorgot the baby, which immediately rolled off her lap, or rather, 
I should say, that inclined plane on which it was reposing. 
There was a general outcry, dominated by an agonised shriek 
from the mother. 

“There, don’t you take on, my dear,” cried Mrs. Angel. 
*“T’ve a-picked him up agen in a minute, look-see. ’Tis a 
thing what do often happen wi’ I, bein’ so stout, you see, and 
the dear childern do never seem a bit the worse for it. Babies— 
there! they has no bwones, so to speak. Ah! you may look at 
me, Sonny,” she went on, playfully apostrophising the baby, 
whom the shock had rendered for the moment voiceless. ‘ Did 
a body ever see sich a knowin’ little fellow? He do take notice 
already. You may look at me, an’ you may open your little eyes, 
an’ your blessed little moosy-toosy—I haven’t got anything for 
"ee, wi’out it’s cinder tea.” 

The ladies, alter a glance at each other, and another 
scandalised look round, withdrew, leaving Mrs. Angel, as she 
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imagined, mistress of the situation, which she presently demon- 
strated by closing the window before the visitors had gone ten 
yards from the house. Poor old woman, she would not have 
chuckled so delightedly if she had realised that in that very hour 
her doom was sealed. The closing of the window was the last 
drop in her cup of iniquity, and as the two potentates stepped 
away together they decided that Mrs. Angel must positively be 
abolished. 

“1 always feared she drank,” said one. ‘Do you imagine 
she gave Mrs. Short spirits, too?” 

‘©She was very much flushed,” said the other. 

“Muffin! She was regaling the unfortunate creature with 
muffin in a room reeking with peppermint,” resumed the first 
speaker. 

‘The little girl had fallen asleep over a peppermint lozenge. 
Did you see her—on her mother’s bed? With her boots on, by 
the way.” 

Then they fell to planning about the new District Nurse 
who was to take Mrs. Angel’s place, and had arranged about her 
salary and about where she was to live, before they parted. 

‘“¢T almost wonder, now,” said the Rector’s wife, ‘‘that Mrs. 
Angel was tolerated so long. Are you aware of her cure for a 
sty inthe eye? Three pricks with a gooseberry thorn. And do 
you remember last year when there was an epidemic of mumps in 
the village—and also some cases of measles? We couldn’t 
make out how it was that the mumpy children got measles, and 
some of the measle cases were complicated with mumps—we 
couldn’t account for it, if you remember, because we had taken 
such pains to prevent the infection from spreading.” 

* T do recollect something,” said the other. ‘* Mrs. 
Angel, was it?” 

‘‘Mrs. Angel had very kindly been painting the throats of 
all the sufferers with a nostrum of her own. Quite innocuous, 
| daresay—but as she used the same brush for all ker 
patients ie 

‘*Oh, don’t!” interrupted the Squire’s wife, turning away 
with a little cry of horror and stopping her ears as she hastened 
homewards, lest some final details might reach them. 

In spite of her just disgust and indignation, the lady felt 
some reluctance to announce her fate to Mrs. Angel; yet she 
determined to herself inform her of the impending change, as she 
was anxious to lessen the blow as much as possible. Mrs. 
Angel’s house was situated at some distance from the village; 
in fact, as she frequently observed, she might say she was 
nobody’s neighbour, and at the same time she was everybody’s 
neighbour. It was a queer little, crooked, top-heavy cottage, 
with sloping walls that would scarcely have held together if it 
had not been for the mass of creepers which clung round them, 
and a thatched roof with abnormally long eaves reaching almost 
to the ground at the rear, and sweeping upwards with a sudden 
curve over a small gable in front. ‘he old woman had finished 
her tea and was seated by the fire when the visitor entered; a 
cat was lying on her knee, which she was affectionately stroking, 
and the kettle was stiil singing on the hob to the accompaniment 
of a linnet whose cage stood on the window-ledge surrounded by 
a bower of geraniums. Everything was cosy and cheery, and 
the lady paused on the doorstep with an odd_ sense. of 
compunction. 

“This is a honour, I’m sure, Ma’am,” said Mrs. Angel, 
rising and dropping the sleeping cat in much the same way as 
she had dropped the baby. ‘ You’m quite a stranger, lately, 
Ma’am.” 

She drew forward a chair, dusted it, according to the code 
of village etiquette, with her apron, and resumed her own seat 
with a beaming face. The Squire’s wife felt more and more ill 
at ease; nevertheless, after some preliminary remarks, she 
broached the object of her visit. 

“\We are none of us getting younger, Mrs. Angel, and I 
should think you would find your work a strain upon you—so 
many broken nights, and then the anxiety.” 

“Well, I always kep’ up a good ’eart,” responded Mrs. 
Angel, cheerfully. ‘* I never was one for worritin’. A body can 
but do their best, an’ leave the rest to the Lard.” 

“That's quite right, of course—but still -the fact is, Mrs. 
Angel, I have a proposition to make to you.” 

“A what, Ma'am?” ejaculated Mrs. Angel, with an 
astonished face. 

“T mean Iam going to make you an offer. My husband 
and I—and a great many people—think you are not quite— 
quite equal to your responsibilities. This is a large village, and 
so much more is required nowadays—more training, you know— 
more regard for—for sanitary rules—greater attention to clean- 
iness. In fact, we have decided to offer you a little pension, sa 








that you can spend the rest of your days in peace and comfort. 


We hope to be able to get together ten shillings a week—and 
he Squire says you can remain in this house rent free.” 

She looked expectantly at Mrs. Angel, and was somewhat 
aken aback by her silence. 

“T should think you hardly make as much as that,” she 


resumed. 
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‘“*Sometimes more an’ sometimes less,” said Mrs. Angel, 
staring at her vacantly. 

“Well, then, if we take your earnings at an average, you 
will be no loser,” said the lady, with a decided air. She seemed 
to think the matter settled. Then Mrs. Angel came to herself. 

**T couldn’t do it, Ma’am,” she cried, resolutely. ‘I 
couldn’t give up my work. I'm very thankful to you and to the 
Squire, but so long as I’m abie to earn my own livin’, I don’t 
want to be beholden to nobody.” 

This was disconcerting, and the other was nonplussed for a 
moment ; but presently recalling her self-possession, she attacked 
the subject from another standpoint. You must remember,” 
she said, ‘that by accepting my proposal you will find yourself 
provided for in your old age. You could not work for more 
than a few years longer in any case; besides, if you were to 
fall ill : 

‘“‘ ’ve always enj’yed very gocd ’ealth, thanks be,” rejoined 
Mrs. Angel. ‘’Tisn’t the way of our family to have long 
illnesses. We mostly drops off suddent—many ’earty folks does, 
you know. No, Ma’am, | don’t think I’m likely to fali into poor 
‘ealth, and so long as the Lard do leave I life, l’d like for to go 
on workin’.” 

The visitor lost patience at length. “It’s not a question of 
liking,” she said, with asperity, “it’s a case of must. You'll be 
obliged to retire, Mrs. Angel, whether you wish to or not, and 
you may just as well accept the pension which is offered to you 
out of kindness.” 

As Mrs. Angel still appeared unconvinced, the speaker 
continued warmly: ‘As a matter of fact, all practising of women 
like you who are not properly certified is to be put down by law. 
There is a Bill before Parliament now, and, after it has passed, 
no one can undertake maternity cases who cannot prove herself 
properly qualified.” 

‘Qualified!’ ejaculated the old woman. She was standing 
up now, and an unusual pallor had overspread her rubicund 
face; her eyes were round with alarm. 

‘“¢ Every nurse in future will have to pass certain examina- 
tions and to receive a certificate before she can attend maternity 
cases without a doctor ; so you see,” added the lady more kindly, 
“it is really much better for you to make up your mind at once. 
No one will think the worse of you for it.” 

‘¢] didn’t understand about Government,” said Mrs. Angel 
in a shaking voice. ‘‘ Of course, I’ve no wish to get into trouble 
wi’ Government. I didn’t think,” she added, forlornly, ‘it ’ud 
get so far as Parlyment.” She paused, holding a finger against 
her trembling lip. ‘* Well, Ma’am,”’ she said at last, ‘* what’s to 
be ’ull be, Id’ ’low. There! I'll resign.” 

The victory was won, and yet the Squire’s wife did not feel 
by any means elated. There could be no doubt but that she was 
in the right. Mrs. Angel had long set every sanitary law at 
defiance, and was proving less efficient and more obstinate 
every day; and yet as she sat down again, facing her visitor, 
endeavouring to conduct small talk with proper decorum, while it 
was evident that her heart was bursting within her, the lady felt 
more and more ill at ease and unhappy. When she at length 
rose to take her leave she pressed Mrs. Angel’s hand warmly. 

“You won’t—you won't take this too much to heart, will 
you?” she faltered. 

But Mrs. Angel made no answer; she stood on her doorstep 
watching the visitor go down the lane with a finger still at her 
lip and tears gathering in her eyes. 

Great was the consternation and wrath which ensued in the 
rustic community over which Mrs. Angel had so long reigned 
supreme, and when the new District Nurse arrived, trim and neat 
and business-like, many matrons vowed that they would not 
allow her to cross their threshold. But again it was a case of 
needs must. First one good woman was obliged to call for her 
services, and then another, and each was forced to own that 
things were vastly more comfortable under the new order than 
they had been in the old. ‘ Nurse,” with her bright face, her 
dett ways, her persuasive advocacy of fresh air and cleanliness, 
soon became welcome in the homes which had sworn to shun 
her, and many a village slattern was coaxed into more orderly 
habits, and many an ailing child recovered comparative health 
under her beneficent rule. Mrs. Angel, it need not be said, did 
not approve of her. 

‘There, I can’t but think ’tis flyin’ in the face of Providence 
for a nurse to go bicylin’ over the country,” she remarked to a 
crony of hers, a matron of her own standing who was not likely 
to be attracted by new-fangled ways. ‘* And them starched gowns 
what she do wear, I’m sure thecracklin’ of ’em is enough to drive 
any poor young delicate ’ooman silly. As for them collars and 
cuffs—think of any poor little hinfant layin’ agen them, Mrs. 
Stickly—nasty, hard, scratchin’ things. Now J didalways wear 
a stuff dress, you know, what never made no noise, and my 
sleeves were soft enough.” 

‘‘Ah! they be like to feel the difference,” said Mrs. Stickiy. 

** Aud, my dear,” continued Mrs. Angel, lowering her voice, 
“they do tell I as this here Districk Nurse be a unmarried 
"ooman.” 
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“EE-es,” rejoined the other, “she be. She be a Miss, 
though they do call her ‘ Nurse’ and ‘ Sister.’” 

“Well, and that’s a pretty thing,” ejaculated her friend. 
“In our day, Mrs. Stickly, maids was always kep’ away on 
sich occasions. Id’ ‘low Government don’t know what it be 
about.” 

‘* They be like to find out their mistake,” returned the other, 
shaking her head sagely. 

For some time Mrs. Angel herself was of this opinion, and 
contidently expected a revolt against the new conditions and a 
return to the old. As months passed, however, and it became 
evident that the District Nurse was an unqualified success, she 
fell into a state of deep depression. She missed her occupation, 
the importance, the never-failing excitement, her intimate 
relations with the matrons; above all she missed the babies in 
whom she had ever taken such keen interest and delight. She used 
to dream sometimes of the familiar pressure of a little head upon 
her arm, and start up, thinking she heard a child’s drowsy cry. 
She used to sit over her fire, and fancy herself playing with a 
baby’s toes as she had so often done, watching the little limbs 
stretch out to the warmth, observing the progress made from day 
to day, a progress which is indeed astonishingly rapid during the 
first weeks of existence, and which Mrs. Angel had ever loved to 
exaggerate. 

‘How ’e do come on, bless ’is little ‘eart,’’ she would 
murmur to herself as she sat half dozing. Or, ‘* Don’t the 
blessed child take notice, Ma’am?” Then sbe would wake up 
and sigh heavily, and wonder how Mrs. Whittle was getting on, 
and hope magnanimously that young Mrs. Stuckhey would have 
a good time. 

One cold February day a friend met her walking stiffly 
down a rugged track at some distance from her home. 

“Why, my dear, whatever mid you be doin’ here in the 
Drove ?” she enquired. 

Mrs. Angel drew her shawl more closely round her, and 
laughed a little shame-facedly, as she replied: ‘ Well, there, you 
see, ‘tis lambin’-time, and it do seem to comfort I a bit for to sit 
i’ the fields.”’ 

“ Dear heart alive!” ejaculated the friend. “ Are ye in your 
senses, Mrs. Angel?” 

“Oh, e-es, I be in my senses right enough, but I do miss 
my work summat awful—there! there’s days I do feel as if my 
‘eart ‘ud break.” 

She sniffed and hurried away, leaving the other looking 
after her. 

“IT d’ ‘low she will break her heart, too, if she do go on 
frettin’ like that.” 

But in the early spring an event occurred which, though it 
was in itself sad enough, brought unlooked-for comfort into Mrs. 
Angel’s life. Coming home late one blustering March evening, 
after a visit to the pasture—where, however, the lambs had 
become too old to retain any real interest for her—she saw a 
figure huddled up on her own doorstep. At first she was between 
two minds whether she should not turn back and seek a com- 
panion before approaching this motionless form. Gathering up 
her courage, however, she opened her gate and went boldly 
forward up the little flagged path. Closer inspection proved the 
figure to be that of a woman who did not raise her head or 
appear to notice her advent. Nevertheless, as Mrs. Angel bent 
over her a little cry was heard—such a cry as had so often 
sounded in her ears in the loneliness of the night, and, drawing 
aside the woman’s cape, she saw that her arms held a very 
young babe. 

“Not a week old yet, I shouldn't think!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Angel, examining the little creature with her professional air. 
““] should like to know who ever had the nursin’ o’ you, 
poor soul!” 

This last observation was addressed to the mother, whose 
pale face had now fallen back against the doorpost; the eyes 
were closed, the lips parted. 

‘I hope to goodness she bain’t dead,” cried Mrs. Angel. 
But, no; the eyelids flickered, and then opened; the eyes 
beneath, dim though they were, fixed themselves upon the old 
woman’s face with an expression of agonised appeal. 

«Poor soul!” cried Mrs. Angel; ‘* poor thing, we must get 
ye indoor at once. You've come to the right shop, you have. 
Dear ’eart alive, ‘twas a sin and a shame to let you go travellin’ 
the roads while you was no more fit for it ! There! give us the 
darlin’ baby, love—let me take dear baby. It might get hurted 
while we was tryin’ to shift ye. Bless its little ’eart on it, ’tis a 
beauty it is, sure.” 

The feeble arms relaxed their grasp, but the beseeching 
eyes remained fixed on Mrs. Angel’s face as that good woman 
kissed and cuddled the child. 

«There, now! dere, dere, dere!’’ chanted Mrs. Angei in 
her accustomed manner; “we'll warm a drap o’ milk for it 
immediate, we will. There! lay quiet on the sofa, my lamb, 
and don’t you cry no more—I be goin’ for to fetch mother.” 

She had entered the house, and now reappeared without 
the child. 
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‘“Now, my dear! now, love —get your arm so, over my 
shoulder—can you h’ist yourself up a little? Ah, poor soul! 
there, never mind; I be so strong asa harse—l’]l manage ye. 
Upsy-daisy ! Now, then, here we be, safe and sound, 
and here’s darlin’ baby waitin’ for ’ee. Ah! the poor dear—she’s 
fainted right off!” 

Mrs. Angel deposited her burden on the sofa, and at once 
set to work to apply restoratives, half distracted between the 
weak cries of the babe and the dangerous plight of the mother. 
A lump of sugar in a handkerchief tranquillised the infant for a 
moment, and Mrs. Angel, kneeling by the couch, bathed the 
woman’s face and loosened her clothes. Such a young creature 
—yes, and pretty too, with a gentle, modest face; respectably 
dressed, though the boots were very dusty and worn. 

‘‘She’ve a-tramped a long way,” said Mrs. Angel; ‘‘ her as 
didn’t ought to be afoot at all. Poor dear! poor dear! She do 
look bad. Id’ ’low she’ll not get over this.” 

Her fears were but too well founded, for the poor creature 
never regained consciousness, except for a brief interval, during 
which Mrs. Angel, having fed the child with warm milk, placed 
it in her arms, in answer to another of those piteous looks which 
had so moved her. 

‘Don’t you fret, my dear,’”’ said Mrs. Angel, brokenly, in 
answer to the mute questioning of those eyes. ‘I'll take care o’ 
darlin’ baby.” 

Tie poor girl passed away at dawn in Mrs. Angel’s arms, 
her forlorn head pillowed on the broad bosom where so many 
little innocent heads had lain. Mrs. Angel carried the body to 
her bedroom, which, luckily, was on the ground floor, and laid 
it on her own bed. She wept many pitying tears as she 
performed the last sad offices. When all was finished, she 
stood looking down at the young face smiling on the pillow. 

«You be at peace now, poor lamb,” she said. 

Then a sudden thought seemed to strike her. Going to an 
old box where she kept her treasures, she hunted up a battered, 
bent old ring—her own guard-ring, in fact, which her stout 
finger had outgrown—-and slipped it on the inert left hand. 

“There!” she cried; ‘*doctors can come now and hold 
their inquesties, and that, so soon as they like. They can’t cast 
up at ’ee now.” 





The identity of the dead girl was never discovered. She 
was traced, indeed, as far as Weymouth; but there the clue was 
lost. The strange coincidence which brought her to Mrs. Angel’s 
door was never accounted for. Whether, overcome by increasing 
weakness, she had simply dragged herself beneath the porch as 
to a refuge, or whether she had some inkling of the personality 
of the owner of the house, never transpired. Mrs. Angel had 
her own views on the subject, and emphatically announced them 
when, after the funeral had been duly carried out by the parish, 
it was proposed that the infant should be sent to the workhouse. 

“No!” she cried, almost fiercely; ‘‘ I'll keep darlin’ baby. 
“T d’ low the Lard have a-sent it to I.” 

The Rector was somewhat astonished when Mrs. Angel 
requested him to christen her nursling by-the name of 
Consolation. 

“ My dear woman, I never heard of such a name as that,” 
he cried. 

«That be the name I do want, sir. You know, folks do get 
consolation prizes when they’ve a-done their best and yet don’t 
have what tiey did look for. That’s been the case wi’ I. First, 
I did lose eight o’ my own; the Lard did take them, and I did 
never complain. Then I did lose my work in this ’ere village, 
and all the darlin’ babies what was so good as my own; and now 
the A’mighty have a-sent I this consolation—and Consolation she 
shall be named. I can call her Connie for short,’’ she added, 
relaxing from her unaccustomed seriousness. 

So Connie was christened, and Connie became thenceforth 
the centre of all her foster-mother’s hopes and cares. She drank 
cinder tea on occasion, sucked crusts and sugar, and was duly 
promoted to “bits.” Nevertheless, by some special dispensation 
of Providence, she survived these tender attentions, and was, in 
fact, the rosiest, chubbiest, healthiest clild in the village. 

Perhaps the proudest moment in Mrs. Angel’s life was that 
in which the District Nurse alighted from her bicycle to inspect 
the consolation baby. She had been struck by the pretty, cheerful 
picture presented by the child as it sat, leaping and crowing, in 
Mrs. Angel’s arms, in the jessamine-covered porch. 

«“\Vhat a fine baby!” said Nurse, as she came, smiling, up 
the path. 

““She be,” said Mrs. Angel. ‘ Bless her ’eart, she de—jist 
about.” 

The visitor stretched out her arms to take the child, but 
paused on perceiving that Connie was triumphantly brandishing 
what looked like the tail of a smoked haddock. 

““ My goodness!” she exclaimed; ‘‘do you see what she has 
got hold of ?” 

*“Oh, e-es,” responded Mrs. Angel, proudly. ‘ That dear 
child, there, she do like a bit of everything; and she can disgest 
everything, can’t ye, lovey?” 
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Connie chuckled, curled up her little toes, and cooed 
deligntedly. 

“There’s a arm for you,” 
“and feel o’ her here. 
minute, Ma’am—Miss, I should say”—this disapprovingly. 
“Have you ever seen a finer baby, Ma’am ?” 


proceeded Mrs. Angel; 


Jist take her in your arms a 
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The District Nurse, who was not without a sense of humotr, 
laughed as she responded: “She certainly does you credit, 
Mrs. Angel.” 

‘‘She do,” agreed Mrs. Angei; and then, smiling broadly, 
she added: ‘‘ The new-fangled ways may be all very well, my 
dear; but I d’ ‘low the old-fashioned ones is best.”’ 
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INTER months, for many reasons, are the harvest- 

time to photographers whose inclinations carry 

them 

and their cameras 
out into wooded 
landscapes, and 
particularly when 
birch trees and 
clumps of bracken 
are intended to 
provide the chief 
motive of their 
pictures. Nor is 
ine reason — for 
tunis far to seek. 
\hen autumn has 
stripped trees of 
their foliage, and 
cold, wet nights 
have shrivelled up 
che mass of small 
indergrowth, it 
ecomes possible 
) simplify and 
‘ize upon just 
ne or two strong 
‘lasses — without 
aving them 
hoked up with, 
r the picture- 
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though foliage, 
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beautiful enough, when not required for the purpose in 
hand they are simply so much good material in the wrong 
place, certain 
to prove a very 
serious trouble 
when the _ photo- 
graphic plate 
is the medium 
chosen for repro- 
ducing the sub- 
ject. 

Winter months 
are also apt 
to provide a fair 
share of wet 
weather, a very 
useful condition 
of affairs, for 
then one may 
find pools formed 


where during 
dry summer 
months rank her- 
bage had been 
in full posses- 
sion. A tew 


trees, some well- 
defined strong 
bracken stalks 
topped by sweep- 
ing leaves, a pool 
of water, and some 
of the stronger 
weeds, form a 
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IV. Thomas. THE BIRCH-TREE POOL. 


material further than which nothing need be desired, beyond a 
trusty camera and some plates which experience has proved 
may be depended upon to render successfully whatever is 
submitted to their care when an obliging lens is uncovered. It 
may usefully be kept in mind, when considering such a subject 
as just indicated, that its wonderful charm depends largely 
upon the subtle blending of contrasting colours, and if any 
degree of success is to be attained by photographic means, 
crudeness in any form must be studiously avoided, for it is 
fatal. 

Looking back over a number of years’ camera work among 
this class of landscape scenery in Kent and Yorkshire, it is 
surprising how many failures one has to record, and how 
very few times the results obtained have approached a 
satisfactory standard. Yet this has certainly not arisen either 
from want of care or lack of diligent study of those conditions 
under which the best results might be obtained. And yet the 
fact remains undeniable. Experience so gainedsuggests that better 
results may be looked for when certain precautions have been 
adopted. These may be stated thus: 

In making choice of material see that it is well defined, not 
all jumbled up; avoid having the main trees, which are to form 
a strong feature, backed close up by others; try to so place them 
that what background there is shall be some distance away, and 
in this manner there is less risk of finding the two planes, 
background, and prominent features in the foreground, seeming 
to be both on one plane, each as near the observer as the 
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other, each equally dark and 
forceful. Another matter which 
requires some amount of care 
is the immediate foreground: 
this should be strong, yet as 
simple as possible; and some 
time may well be spent in 
seeing that nothing is included 
beyond that which appears 
absolutely necessary to com- 
plete the composition. Any 
item likely to disturb the 
picture should be ruthlessly 
eliminated; but at times it 
may be found beyond total 
removal, as in the case of a 
erowth of saplings. This is a 
very common trouble, and no 
photographer is wise to start 
out for the woodlands without 
slipping a few yards of stout 
twine into bag or pocket; 
having such ready, any 
branches not required which 
insist on intruding across the 
view may be tied back for 
the time being, and released 
when photographic work is 
concluded; this is far better 
than having to depend upon 
breaking off any intruding 
branch, and so giving rise 
to just cause of complaint 
from landowners. or their 
keepers. 

To some extent plates 4 
used will depend on personal 
fancy, but it has to be 
remembered that a birch wood 
in winter-time is full of rich 
colour, and to render that 
colour in monochrome properly 
can only be done by using 
plates which are able to 
record at least a fair share of 
Nature’s colour scale. Con- 
siderable doubt and_ con- 
troversy has from time to 
time centred round _ this 
question of using  colour- 
sensitive plates; but the whoie 
matter is one which every 
photographer may settle once 
for all in a ready and simpie 
manner. Perhaps one of 
the most convenient methods 
is to employ a Chapman 
Jones plate - tester, = which 
enables one to see what any 
make of plate is capable of 
recording; and to the photo- 

Copyright, grapher who questions the 
need or advantage of colour- 
sensitive plates, the experiment may be recommended of 
taking two plates of as near equal sensitiveness as possible, 
one an ordinary plate, the other a good sample of ortho- 
chromatic, such as may now be obtained from several plate 
makers. If these two plates are exposed equally long, and 
developed in the same solution for the same length of time, the 
results given will show at a glance what each plate is capable of 
doing with regard to colour, and should prove conclusive in 
favour of the orthochromatic. This will be found to have done 
everything the other plate has accomplished, and something 
else beyond, namely, recorded yellow, greenish yellow, dark reds 
and bright reds, which were all present, neglect of which im- 
portant fact, when outdoor work is being engaged in, carries its 
own penalty often of negatives condemned as being under- 
exposed, when they simply are the result of having used plates 
which, being blind to some colours, have in consequence failed to 
register them in the brief exposure given. Colour-sensitive 
plates, in the minds of many, appear to be surrounded by a halo 
of impenetrable mystery; yet they are simple enough, being in 
fact nothing more nor less than first-class ordinary plates which 
have had added to them a simple or compound dye mixture 
in order to render them more highly sensitive to the less actinic 
colours. Beyond the fact that, being so much more colour 
sensitive, a little care is necessary to avoid exposing them unduly 
to an ordinary ruby light, no other precaution is called for, their 
treatment during development being exactly the same as when 
handling any ordinary commercial photographic plate. 
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Whether orthochromatic or ordinary plates are used, it is 
better, if not indeed absolutely essential, that they should be 
well backed with some non-actinic substance; but this need 
cause no trouble nowadays, as plates properly and efficiently 
backed are supplied by most of the plate-makers. Using these 
backed plates and giving full exposure will practically do 
away with any trouble caused by halation, that bugbear of 
photographers. 

In estimating exposure when working among these 
woodland scenes, it is far better to err, if err one must, on the 
side of full exposure, rather than under. The contrasts of light 
and dark, cold and warm colours, are very marked wherever 
birch trees and bracken are together, and insufficient expo- 
sure can but result in exaggeration of them. Using backed 
colour-sensitive plates, and giving full exposure, will render 
it unnecessary to play tricks during developing, for once 
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light has been allowed to do its full share of the work, it 
matters little what form of developer is employed, or whether 
it is used at normal strength or diluted; for the action of light 
on a photographic plate being absolute, whatever the make, 
or in whatever form, any developer may be applied, and 
it will and can only reduce to the visible and metallic 
state that which has already been rendered possible by light 
action. In woodland scenes, and indeed right through the 
range of photographic subjects, if workers would only take 
the trouble to find out, before exposing the plate, what amount 
of exposure is required, more than half their failures would 
be avoided. 

Two of the winter pictures which accompany these notes 
may serve to show how a slight fall of snow transforms a subject, 
for they both represent the same trees and pool in winter, but 
under different climatic conditions. W. ‘Tuomas. 
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HAT power in the art of selection—for a site or a consent of Helen Symmer his spous,” to a brother of the 
sonnet. In the days of the quarrelsome reiving famous Patrick Forbes, Bishop of Aberdeen and laird of 
lairds it was of great account to get your own Corse, and under him the castle grew and blossomed into 
abode well placed, secure for defence, handy for the perfect example of its kind and period that it stands 
aggression, and CraigieVar is a good example. to this day. This brother was “ Willy the Merchant,” who 

Set in its own valley betwixt the two main ways of Dee and “made a goodlie pile merchandizing at Dantzick,” and, 
Don, it was easy to descend upon ei to the coming home with his money bags, possessed himself, 
castle on the hillside, whence a good look-out could be kept for in 1610, of ‘all and haill the lands and baronie of Craigyvar 
an approach on any side, and where many might hesitate to with maynes manor place towr and fortalice yrof, houses, 
follow, adventuring into a hill country, and into the heart of the biggings yeards orchyeards and pertinents of the samen 
clan after CraigieVar had become Forbes property. with the corn and waulkmilns of Craigyvar miln lands multures 

This castle was begun by others, but before its completion sequels and knaveships yrof”—and a good deal besides. The 
the lands of CraigieVar were sold by John Mortymer, * with lands of CraigieVar ‘march "with those of Corse, his ‘old 


home,” and the properties became 

united under Willy’s grandson in 

1681, the descendant and repre- 

sentative of these two important 
\ branches of the family of Forbes 
continuing one of the Clan 
chieftains. Concerning some later 
laird the tale runs that he was 
guilty of taking the slates off the 
older Castle of Corse in order to 
roof his stables at Fintray on 
Donside. Corse has now parted 
again to a younger branch, and 
the old castle is quite beyond 
reparation; a sad pity, for it 
must have been a fine building, 
concerning the ‘bigging” of 
which there are several local 
tales. One of these relates that 
William Forbes of Corse, father 
of Bishop Patrick, having suffered 
the plundering of Highland 
caterans, vowed “if God spare 
my life, I wiil build a house at 
which thieves will need to knock 
before they enter.” This vow 
he fulfilled in the erection of 
a strong castle, which bears the 
date 1581, and probably served 
as a model for CraigieVar. It 
is also related that when the 
mason had finished his’ work, 
he washed his hands in the 
burn and said, ‘Gin I’d hed 
anither tippence I’d hae _ been 
weel aff’—which shows how 
. little money there was in Scotland 
at that time, and also points to 
the work having been dune by 
local men. 

Considered from a_ purely 
architectural point of view, 
CraigieVar holds a foremost 
place amongst the examples of 
what is known as the fourth or 
L period, from the form of 
ground plan upon which nearly 
all the Scottish castles of that 
date—z.e., later sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries—were raised 
up. This is of the later, more 
elaborate L, which gives it the 
tower in the re-entering angle, 
adding such interest of character 
and beauty to the whole building, 


- from the studded entrance- door 
Copyright NORTA-WEST ANGLE. “COUNTRY LIFE," —the only one—to the bartizan 
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or open tower on the top, surrounded by a balustraded 
parapet. The castle gives one the impression of a complete, 
a perfect growth, rising straight and tall from the foundation 
rock which crops through the gravel at its base, with varying 
shapes of window, and flowering out in a charming richness 
of corbelling and ornament round the turrets. These, which 
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are two storeyed—gaining thereby an exceptionaily elegant 
appearance—are a Scottish parallel to a similar blossom of the 
Renaissance in France. There was so much intercourse and 
sympathy between the two nations through all that time, and long 
before, that it was quite natural they should develop on the same 
ines in their arts, without even the flattery of imitation, 
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although it is likely that France led an original way of 
suggestion. 

The illustrations show how charmingly interspersed are 
turrets and gables, dormer windows and crow-steps, chimney- 
stacks, steep-pitched roofs and parapets of bartizans. There 
is a true tale connected with the top of the castle and the 
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quaint bust of a man piping on the gable-head of one 
window. A mason at work about the roof was walking 
along the parapet of the bartizan when he fell over, but was 
caught by his smock on the piper, and hung there until 
rescued from above. So is ornament sometimes well justified 
of her designers! The castle was doubtless originally slated 
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with the old stone 
slabs, but it was 
reroofed about 1826, 
when it was to 
receive ‘‘a complete 
new roof of best 
Memel timber and 
covered with Foud- 
land slates put on 
with copper nails, 
and to have ridges 
and vallies of lead 
in place of stone 
and slate as at 
present.” 

The whole 
castle is ‘“harled” 
er rough-cast in a 
fainter shade of the 
red gravel of the 
district, matching the 
mouldings and 
parapet of reddish 
yranite softened 
with age, whereas 
the ornaments and 
gargoyles which jut 
out are of sand- 
stone, and have in 
some cases yielded 
to the long stress 
of weather and 
fallen off. One 
such lies below, a 
quaint fellow, 
hugging his legs in 
his arms, or a_ pair 
of whisky bottles, 
say the irreverent; 
cthers still stand- 
ing out from the 
ornament of masks 
and heraldic 
beasts among the 
corbelling show, 
when the sun makes 
clear the detail, 
designs of  thistles, 
twisted rope orna- 
ment, or scales 
worked round 
them. 

“There was 
originally,” wrote 
Sir Andrew Leith 
Hay in 1847, “a 
paved courtyard in 
front, enclosing 
stables and_ offices, 
which was. sur- 
rounded by a strong 
and very. thick 
wall with ramparts 
flanked with turrets. 
Only one portion 
of this barrier now 
remains, and_ trees 
of considerable size, 
rooted in its 
masonry, have 
usurped the station 
formerly occupied 
by the defenders of 
the formidable 
stronghold.” And 
those trees are still 
growing up through 
the _—wall, where 
the thick ivy 
covers the marks 
of the chimney of 
the original kitchen 
which had evidently 
been without the 
main building. 
Very few castles 
of that period have 
any of the sur- 
rounding wall left 


standing, and 
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here it is exceed- 
ingly picturesque 
on the west, between 
the castle and 
the rising ground, 
covered with ivy, 
crowned with syca- 
more, ash, and a 
gean (wild cherry) 
tree that flames in 
autumn against the 
slated turret which 
stands complete at 
the southern end 
of the wall. Steps 
still lead up 
through the gate- 
way that was once 
the only approach 
to the castle, where 
on either’ side 
in the thickness 
of the wall are 
recesses with aper- 
tures for outlcok and 
defence. 

Behind the one 
door, which gives 
entrance to the 
castle, hangs _ still 
the old iron yett or 
gate, in strength of 
interlaced bars with 
its great bolts and 
lock. The kitchen 
and cellars, which 
are only partially 
underground, are all 
vaulted; the well 
under’ the kitchen, 
in which a_ fiddler 
is reported to 
have been drowned, 
is no longer open: 


‘* If you sit there on a 
windy day 
You'll hear the fiddler 
begin to play.” 


Up the wide, 
straight bit of stair 
known as a_ scale- 
stair, the great 
hall is reached. 
“Willy the Mer- 
chant” had done 
more than make 
inoney in those 
far travels of his; 
he must have 
acquired more taste 
than many of the 
more stay - at-home 
Aberdeenshire 
lairds of that time 
possessed, for he 
was not content 
with a strong 
tower of © shelter 
and defence—it must 
also be a_ beautiful 
home; so he 
‘‘plastered it very 
curiously,’ sum- 
moning that band 
of Italian  crafts- 
men who have left 
a trail of beauty 
all down the East 
Coast of Scotland. 
They must have 
spent a long time 
here, for among all 
the houses where 
these men are 
known to have 
worked there seems 
to be no other 
where so many rooms 
were decorated. 
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For the most part folk were content with the decoration 
of the principal rooms, and, perhaps, one or two guest- 
rooms; but here ornament is lavished on bedrooms, through 
several landings off the winding stairs, and with such richness 
of effort, such variety of design, in the larger rooms 
flowing with fancy, quaint or really beautiful, prim or 
gtotesquely merry, in the smaller rooms using — simpler 


* 
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designs of flatter geometrical banding. The great hall is 
evidently a hall of heroes, for here are ‘David Rex,” 
with his harp, ‘Josue Dux,” with a glaive, ‘Hector 
of Troy,” sadly lacking in neck, and “Ajax.” A great 
favourite is ‘*Alessander Magnas,” who is repeated in 
other rooms. This hall occupies the whole arm of the 
L, and has thus windows on all sides, the east one, 
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however, only showing over the carved oak screen which 
runs right across that end, and upon which rest the 
pipers’ galleries on the two sides, which are surmised 
to have been formerly connected in the thickness of the 
wall until this was cut away when the windows’ were 
enlarged to their present size. That is perhaps the oniy 
conspicuous alteration that has ever been made to CraigieVar, 
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which remains the more valuable in having suffered so 
strangely little at the hands of improver or restorer. 
The hall is still the living-room of its first days, with 
sreat fireplace where logs roared on the hearth, and 
where as lately as 1842 fresh rushes were daily strewn on 
the boarded floor. In the stone wall inside the great chimney, 
up 8oft. of which you can look to the sky, is a _ recess 
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known as the salt-box—where the salt was kept dry and 
probably savingly in the days when it was costly. The 
hall itseif is stone vaulted, with the plaster ceiling laid 
upon it with much cunning; but over the fireplace upon 
wood is rougher work in bold relief of some composition, 
where are the Royal Arms with Scotland quartered twice, 
the supporters flanked by quaint terminal figures of Adam 
and Eve. 

On the ceiling amidst the heroes are the arms of 
William Forbes and of Margaret Udward his wife, whose 
united initials appear in many places in the plaster - work 
through the castle, with dates varying from 1610 to 1626. 
Above the east window, and round the nearest bosses, 
are various writings— LUX MEA CHRISTUS ’—* POST TENEBRAS 
SPERO LUCEM”™ —‘* DEUS LUMINA” — ‘*VIRTUS VIVIT POST 
FUNERA.” These may all be ascribed to William, who was, 
doubtless, a godly man. But a motto of more worldly 
significance finds place also on the castle walls in the words 
“DOE NOT WAKEN SLEIPING DOGS,” coupled with the initials 
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of his grandson, known as the Red Sir John, and origin 
of the saying: “I’m a CraigieVar man-—-wha daur meddle 
wi’ me.” 

The hall is wainscoted with oak; the other rooms are ail of 
later panelling, mostly done in the native red pine, and it is not 
very long since the beds in some of them were just two-storey 
bunks against the wall, which was of rough stone, or hung with 
strange painted cotton that moved mysteriously in the wind and 
firelight. Several box-beds still exist. Between the with- 
drawing-room and a very small one, called the Prophet’s 
Chamber, there have been two doors, between which it is 
narrated that offenders and captives were placed for judg- 
ment before being consigned to the dungeon, where food 
was let down to them through a_ trap- door. From the 
scale-stair a winding stair runs right up through the 
building, finally giving access to the smaller bartizan on the 
east side. The larger one is reached by a short stair from 
the fifth floor, and another circular stair runs through three 
storeys in the north-west corner straight in to the great hall. 

As to the men 
who lived in this 
beautiful stronghold, 
“Willy”? was — suc- 
ceeded by his son, 
who was made a 
baronet of Nova Scotia 
in 1630, but later, 
‘‘affected by the 
epidemical madness of 
the period, — rashly 
engaged in the cause 
of the covenant,” and 
is repeatedly spoken 
ef as a “main 
covenanter” or 
“Cragyvar that 
famous man,” some- 
times ‘that famous 
oppressor!” He filled 
various posts under 
the Parliament, but 
“COUNTRY LIFC.” he repented him 
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of this covenanting zeal, and is said to have died broken- 
hearted because his party stripped him of all the goods he 
desired to carry back to his King. His son, the Red Sir 
John, is described as a man of great energy of character, 
who did much to retrieve the fortunes of his house. The 
CraigieVar men were not all and entirely fighters, and even at 
home occupied themselves with other things than upholding 
feuds with their clan foes and holding their ‘‘ courts of baronie,” 
as more than one of them is said to have used his pen to poetic 
purpose, notably an Alexander, born in 1700, who is called ‘a 
child of an ardent spirit, and of so strong and beautiful a genius 
that in the twelfth year of his age he has wrote poems which are 


WORSTEAD CHURCH, 


ORSTEAD CHURCH in Norfolk is one, amongst 
a comparative few in the county, that has its 
fifteenth-century screenwork in a high state of 
preservation ; it 
is otherwise a 
lofty, spacious building, with a 
long nave flanked by aisles, a J 
large chancel, with chapels on §& 
either side, and in former days 
possessed aS many as nine 
chapels placed in different 
parts of the edifice. A hand- 
some rood-screen spans the 
entrance to the chancel, which, 
however, in design is not 
dissimilar to other examples 
in Norfolk, but it is rendered 
remarkable by having on 
either side of it two particu- 
larly rich screens that form 
respectively the entrances to 
the north and south chapels 
which flank the chancel. ‘This 
continuous line of elaborate 
Gothic fretwork gives con- 
siderable distinction to the 
building, and must in some 
measure recall the effect that 
these spacious East Anglian 
churches derived from a pro- 
fusion of fine decorative 
furniture. Before such places 
were denuded of their orna- 
ments they were very cften 
rich in stained glass, their 
bench-ends, choir stalls, and 
altar-pieces being replete with 
carving of a handsome and 
elegant period, together with 
much else that went towards 
the scheme of decoration 
which the churches of the 
Perpendicular style =much 
depended on. In the present 
day what is too often seen is 
only the framework of the 
building that once contained 
an ornate picture, now, alas, 
torn away and generally irre- 
trievably lost; hence many 
Norfolk churches have been 
left with a bare appearance, 
for their stonework is not 
generally of robust dimen- 
sions, or in quantity enough 
to make up for the void of 
furniture in other material. 
It was difficult of access anc 
costly from the fact that it 
had to come _ from other 
counties, and this in great 
measure was the cause of such 
elaboration of timber-work in 
roofs, stalls, and painted 
screens, the remains of which 
are still the chief characteristic 
beauty of such buildings as 
happen to possess them. 
The colour of the 
Worstead screens is still in 
good preservation; the lower F, ¥. Evans. 
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read of all with admiration.” Which of these old-time indwellers 
is it whose spirit will not be wholly parted from the place, and 
returns somewhiles to wander gently through the rooms, 
silently and invisibly opening doors? The real “ghost” of a 
man murdered in his bed for revenge and flung out of a 
window is of the kind that may terrify, but there is something 
touching in the thought of this gentle home-comer. How 
gladly would one hold one’s self, if one might, in a silence of 
spirits to be led by such a guide into a truer vision of the 
romance which is the very soul of such a place, and of which 
a whisper may sometimes be captured, when the night wind 
sounds round the turrets among the tree-tops. 


NORFOLK. 


panels in the one crossing the chancel are ornamented with 
paintings of saints and apostles, and are fairly well preserved, 
but the chapei screens that flank it are, in their upper works, 
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a veritable iace pattern of intricate and beautiful design in 
a style of Gothic decoration that recalls some that are to 
be seen on the Continent; there is, however, nothing on 
record to prove that they are otherwise than English work. 
The west end of this church is also furnished with a rich screen 
somewhat after the style of those of the chapels, only slightly less 
elaborate; this is, however, considerably injured in appearance 
by the lower panels being filled with indifferent paintings in recent 
times, and their effect on a Perpendicular structure of this cha- 
racter may be more easily imagined than described. These purport 
to represent the drawings that Sir Joshua Reynolds made for the 
windows of New College, Oxford. Seven panels are thus filled, 
while the eighth is a copy of a group of Canova, intended to 
represent Instruction, a benefit the perpetrator of this defacement 
would have been the better for. To some extent this blot in the 
church is partially hidden by a tall and stately font raised high 
on three ornate steps, the sides of which are carved in handsome 
cusped quatrefoils. The bowl likewise is encrusted with the 
same ornament, the stem being of a beautiful design composed 
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much older foundation, and at a period when the town was very 
well able to erect a handsome structure with a lofty nave and a 
clerestory of many stained-glass windows, together with chapels 
and all the fine ornamentation of rich choir stalls, fine roofs, and 
delicate and elaborate screen-work. The small town at the 
present time may possess some 781 souls, but it.was once a place 
of some importance, which from quite ancient time gave the 
name to the manufacture we know to-day as worsted. In the 
early Norman time a company of Flemings found their way 
hither, after some inundation of their own particular district had 
sent them in search of a home, and these wanderers are said to 
have settled at Worstead and began a work that was to become 
famous in the land of their adoption. In the reign of the third 
Edward the Fleming industrial populations received a consider- 
able impetus in their commerce, not a little promoted through 
the King’s marriage with a Princess from their native land. 
Worstead, among other places, flourished accordingly, and the 
building of its church must have taken place among a population 
probably in the heyday of its prosperity. In the second year of 
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of deep-set and crocketed niches, and the whole is crowned with 
a tall spiral canopy. In Norfolk there may be some thirteen 
font covers of special remark which have survived into the present 
day, and for the most part they are fine specimens of fifteenth- 
century work, often highly ornamented with gilding and colour 
and with figures of saints; but in many cases, although much 
colour remains, they are in other respects in too bad a state of 
neglect to give more than an idea of their former beauty. At 
Utlord in Suffolk there isa well-preserved example of a pyramidal 
iont cover, probably the finest to be seen in England, and 
certainly in East Anglia, the pointed shaft of which soars high 
into upper space, and is passing rich in ornate panel and a 
clustered profusion of delicate crockets. 

Churches like Worstead were raised under auspices that 
appear to have no parallel nowadays, and where it has been 
attempted, in rare cases, it misses the witchery of the ancient 
carving and colour of the fifteenth century, added to which times 
have changed, not to speak of taste, in matters artistic. The 
present church of Worstead was built, like many others, upon a 
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the reign of Richard II., when the chancel was rebuilt, the Prior 
of Norwich, who had official interest in the church and living, 
gave thirteen great oaks, besides other timber, out of the woods 
that formed some of the property of the Priory. This was for 
the roof of the chancel alone, and the expenses amounted 
to £24 4s. 4d.—a handsome sum for that day. There is 
also a record of other gifts. The chancel screen, which bears 
the date of the year 1412, was presented by some pious 
individual and his wife, as the inscription thereon testifies, 
and which runs thus: ‘“Orate . . . et . . . ux eius 
qui hoc opus fieri facerunt quar’ a’ i’ ab’s p’ piciet Deus 
Amen quod opus factus est et finitum anno d’ni millesimo 
quadri getesimo, duodecimo, cui sit gloria laus honoret . . . 
Amen.” Later, in 1482, the chapel of St. John has money left 
by bequest “for to be paved with marble stone” out of the 
proceeds of the goods of Sir Robert Camownde, priest, who 
wills to be buried there. And in 1550 the western screen was 
erected by a guild composed, it appears, of bachelors. The 
inscription which records the fact is worded in very quaint old 
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English, and also refers to the treasurers of the guild as 
Chrystofry Ra’t and Jefery Dey, all of which is painted on a 
ribbon design on the upper frieze of the gallery of the screen. 
Worstead necessarily presented in a later time a rich field 
for the display of all the energies of the iconoclasts. When 
the days for “viewing” churches, as it was termed, came, 
the destruction must indeed have been exceedingly thorough: 
so much so, that it is a marvel that the screens, the font, 
or its cover have not been demolished long ago. In the 
seventeenth century (civ. 1643) the county had an enthusiastic 
demolisher in one Francis Jessup, who was quite as destructive 
as another worthy in Suffolk named Dowsing. This last 
triumphantly asserted that he had demolished 1,000 superstitious 
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pictures in Clare Church aione, while Jessup, who was busy in 
parts of Suffolk, as well as Norfolk, \aments in his journal that 
he was unable to complete his work in a certain church, where he 
had hacked and destroyed a fine font among other trifles, because 
none of the inhabitants would lend him a ladder whereby he 
could effectively poke out the glass from the upper windows. It 
may likewise have been possible that Worst ad had some 
passive resisters, which may account for the screens being 
intact, save the roods, which were, however, removed with all 
others by an act in the reign of Elizabeth. The woeful damage 
to other screens in the county is not by any means to be 
entirely imputed to Puritan abomination of idolatry, since they 
suffered even later very materially at the hands of churchwardens 
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in a period that committed nearly as much havoc in its degree 
as that of the iconoclasts, which may be seen by the pitiful 
remains in many places in a county that was prolific in such 
beautiful objects. There may remain at this present time in 
Norfolk some ninety-three screens of different sorts, many of 
which display fine and delicate fifteenth-century carving, and a 
number having considerable remains of gilding, effigy, and 
colour, those in really good condition being comparatively few. 
In one instance a portion of a screen was found in a barn, and 
in another the floor of a large pew was found to be composed 
of the lower portion and panels of a chancel screen of ancient 
date. In both these cases they have been restored to their 
proper pla There is an old tradition at Worstead that the 
church in the time of the Rebellion was occupied by a troop of 
horse, which remained there near three years; two of the missing 
panels of the chancel screen used to be pointed out as the gang- 
way made by the soldiers to more conveniently jead their horses 
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to the choir stalls, which they used as hay-bins. An old pike, 
found not long ago in the root of the vestry, once a chapel, was 
locally thought to bea sure confirmation of this tradition; and, like- 
wise, the empty frame, as shown in the illustration of the chapel 
of St. John the Baptist, which was said to contain a painting of 
his martyrdom, was also imputed to the destructive troopers, a 
somewhat unfair inference, as such a piece of decoration could 
have scarce survived a much earlier purification of such a Popish 
tabernacle, as the Puritans would have considered Worstead 
Church. The frame, however, is all that is left, which is carved 
in wood and coloured. 

Exteriorly, Worstead Church is a somewhat handsome 
structure, with its lofty tower and grey flint walls, its long 
clerestory and tall windows, which promise well for a fine 
interior to the passing stranger who interested in the 
architectural past. In the day when it was replete with carving 
and colour and all its decoration zz situ, 1t must have had much 
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that lovers of beautiful handiwork and rich objects would gladly 
again behold. But the days are long past when priests sang at 
the altars of Worstead Church, or mass-bells tinkled adown the 
nave and aisles; and with priests, and worsted merchants, and 
all tiiat composed the fraternity of townsmen who thought it 
well to beautify and adorn this sacred edifice, there has like- 
wise gone to dust and ashes much that was of rare beauty, and 
which might have gladdened the eyes of the appreciative in our 
own time; but religious discord created a set of beings whose 
aim was the destruction of many things that, to use the words of 
Bishop Hall in his ** Hard Measure,” “had not any representa- 
tion in the world but the cost of the founder and skill of the 
mason.” Such things were, however, perpetrated in an age 
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One of the few English specimens of the stone curlew with which I am 
acquainted was captured by a Sussex peasant ina very curious manner. He 
found the bird unable to fly, and on picking it up discovered that by some 
extraordinary m’schance the poor creature had entangled itself in some long 
straw in such a way that its wings were tightly bound and it was quite unable 
to get into the air. Many small birds are constantly meeting their deaths by 
the most singular misadventures, and readers of papers and books dealing 
with Nature and sport are familiar with the records of fatalities of this kind. 
SoME EXPEDIENTS OF THE HARE. 

Those who hunt in open country, such as marsh, down, and moorland, 
have many more opportunities cf watching the dodges of the hare than those 
who pursue her in enclosed country, In the marshlands of East Sussex I 
have, time after time, been witness of the hunted animal foiling the ground 
with the deliberate object of baflling hounds and so obtaining respite. 
Tt is amazing to watch a hare weav- 
ing that cunning network of foil, 
which, in nearly all cases, perplexes 
the pack and causes a check. Having 
drawn this maze of scent over the 
face of the ground, away goes the 
little brown beast on her journey. I 
have several times watched a hare 
foiling the ground in this manner on 
the bank of a river, then swim the 
s'ream, and go on. Two seasons 
since a hare we were hunting ran 
into a garden, leaped on to and ran 
up a low old apple tree, which slanted 
up to a high wall, and thence 
descended to the ground. By this 
manceuvre puss gained a good five 
minutes, and finally managed to run 
hounds out of scent. It is, of 
course, a common trick for a hunted 
hare to turn another hare out of her 
form, squat there, and allow the 
pack to continue the chase after her 
substitute. The red deer on Exmoor 
does exactly the same thing. A hare 
will, of course, just as a fox doves, 
make frequent use of a_ flock of 
sheep, and running through a sheep 
pen or the flock itself, create delay, 
and so gain invaluable time. She 
has been known to swim a river two 
or three times in a short distance to 
baffle the pack, and she will jump on 
to a stiff hedge, or even a piece of 
gorse, for the same purpose. Hares 
are first-rate swimmers, and there are 
many instances of their taking to the 
sea when hunted. I have myself 
seen a hare killed in the salt water 
on the Sussex Coast. A desperate 
hare, although by nature she never 
enters a burrow, will, as all harrier 
men know, go to ground in all 
sorts of odd places. Last winter 
I saw one take refuge in a 
cranny of the dry moat wall of 
Hurstmonceux Castle. Hares are, 
in fact, among the cleverest and 
most 7vusé of all beasts of chase, 
and the records of their wiles and 
expedients would fill a moderate 
volume. 

THE MYSTERY OF SCENT. 

Since Christmas scent has been 
nothing like so good as it was during 
the greater part of December. So 
far as I have myself noted, the record 
scenting day of the present hunting 
season has been Saturday, December 
gth. On that day, in East Sussex, 
it was phenomenal. I can scarcely 
recall during some seasons anything 
‘ike it. The Hailsham Harriers, 
with which pack I was hunting, ran 
like wild-fire, and their cry, ordinarily 
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when it was truly said “that it was accounted superstition to 
enter a church with any more reverence than a tinker and his 
doe into an alehouse.” 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


Cur1Ious ACCIDENTS TO BIRDs. 

N a recent note I wrote of the theory held by some that snipe, and 
perhaps other birds, dc actually administer to themselves some kind 
of surgical aid. As against this theory must, of course, be set the 
fact that birds manage to entangle themselves and their limbs 

accidentally in many extraordinary ways. It is qu:te possible that the 
supposed cases of self-bandaging by snipe may have been nothing more 
than accidental entanglements with long grass. Most people who are 
interested in bird life can recall singular instances of accidents to birds. 


very notable, was throughout the day 
extraordinarily musical, Scent must have been ravishingly good, and they 
devoured it as they ran with a gusto—a fierce appreciation—which I have 
seldom seen equalled. It was remarkable to note how the whole pack, while 
racing hard, swung round sharp corners without over-running the line, a thing 
you may seldom see, even with low-scenting, old-fashioned harriers. I hear 
that a pack of foxhounds in the adjacent down country experienced the 
same phenomenally good scent, bursting up their first fox—a big one— 
and running him as stiff as a poker in a short run, If there were many 
such scenting days as December gth foxes and hares would have but 
a poor chance for life. One is curious to know whether this remarkable 
scenting was experienced in other parts of England; whether, for example, 
the Devon and Somerset staghounds ran their hind on the same day with the 
fire and fury noticeable among hounds in East Sussex. With us the day was 
fine, bright, clear, and sunny, after a week of much rain and moisture. Such 
a scenting day is to be marked in red in one’s diary or on the tablets of 
memory. There are few like it in a dozen years, or even a generation. Just 
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before the setting in of long an] severe frost glorious scenting days such as 
this are occasionally experienced—every fox-hunter knows of them; but on 
this occasion no hard frost followed. What, however, did happen was that 
from December gth a very persistent anti-cyclone, with a high barometer and 
still, settled weather, prevailed for nearly a fortnight. During this period scent 
proved extraordinarily good. 

Rook MIGRATION. 


Some little time since I wrote of the long ramblings of our friends the 
rooks, As a rule these astute birds know pretty well where they are guing, 
and make the land for which they are heading. But it is beyond all doubt 
that, in common with other birds in migration, they do at times make very 
bad shots and perish miserably far out in the ocean. At the end of 
October, 1893, a great flight of rooks, estimated at from 5,000 to 6,000, 
was observed passing over Tresco, in the Scilly Isles. After circling about 
for a time they continued their flight in a north-westerly direction, which 
would take them cut into the open Atlantic. It is a curious fact that, 
shortly after this time, the City cf Boston met with an incident which her 
commander, Captain Weiss, declared to be unique in a long experience of 
the Atlantic. On his voyage from New York to Bristol the captain met, 
about 300 miles west of the Irish Coast, with a large flight of rooks, in the 
last stages of exhaustion. They were so weak that some of them fell or 
were blown off the ship’s rail by the mere breeze set up by the motion 
of the vessel, and, falling into the sea, were forthwith drowned. 
Those which remained on the vessel devoured ravenously the food and water 
provided by the kind-hearted captain. They actually stayed in the rigging 
of the ship until nearing the coast of Ireland, when they flew ashore. 


A BOOK OF 


T is a favourite topic, this of writing about the great changes 
that have come over English life, but nevertheless it is 
always a pleasant one, and we are glad to welcome any 
new book that helps us to realise that not far-distant past 
familiar to our forefathers. Jn the Good Old Times (Elliot 

Stock), by J. C. Wright, deals to a great extent with familiar 
topics, yet it contains much that will amuse the reader 
who is interested in the days of our ancestors. The best of it 
can most effectively be shown by way of quotation, as Mr. Wright 
has picked up many curious odds and ends that help at least to 
revive our memory. Most of us have forgotten, if we ever knew, 
that four generations ago it was customary for professional men 
to wear muffs, so that it was almost a proverb ‘a muff is more 
than half in the making of a doctor.” The homely umbrella is 
an invention of a comparatively recent date. A satirical writer in 
a ladies’ paper in 1756 remarked that Jonas Hanway, who had 
been seen abroad under the shade of a cotton umbrelia, would 
be well advised, in order to keep himself dry from head to foot, 
to wear the maid’s pattens. Until the nineteenth century had 
almost dawned, the umbrella, as will be apparent from the 
foliowing quotation, was practically unknown: 

In 1797 there was only one umbrella in all Cambridge, says the 
authoress of ** English Dress,” and that was kept at a shop and let out, like a 
sedan chair, by the hour. In London, women carried umbrellas before men 
had taken to them ; but the first umbrellas were heavy, awkward machines, 
made of oilskin or taffeta, Still, in spite of their cumbrous character, women 
who had to trudge along the streets on rainy days rejoiced in their shelter. 
With cloak and umbrella they were able to face the dripping roofs, which 
were a3 much to be avoided as the rain in those days. 


In his chapter on special days and holidays, Mr. Wright takes 
us over well-trodden ground, and we do not know that there is 
much novelty in his remarks. But his chapter on doctors and 
diet is excellent, beginning as it does with the following passage, 
which might serve as a motto for the discourse : 


Not long ago ct Christie’s there was sold a set of six old English pewter 
plates, each engraved with the date 1730, and containing the following verse : 
What is a merry man? 
Let him doo what he cann 
To entertain his guests 
With wine and merry jests, 
Lut if his wife does frown 
All merriment goes down. 


The many bills of fare that he gives have the one fault of 
being somewhat too long for purposes of quotation, though they 
help in a striking manner to illustrate the change that has come 
over our habits of eating and drinking. At the present moment 
especial interest will be felt in the chapter on elections in the 
olden time. Of course, the days of the pocket boroughs were 
notorious for the amount of bribery that went on. After giving 
an account showing how free and independent electors were fed, 
Mr. Wright goes on to say: 


But money was not always spent so usefully, as the following shows: 
The statement is from the election expenses of the Hon. S. Wortley in 
contesting Forfarshire in 1830. One little dinner bill comes to £69 2s. ; 
the dinner alone was £4 I0s., the rest being drink, and including champagne, 
brandy, gin, brandy toddy, gin toddy, etc. Another tavern account amounted 
to £308 5s. 1od., and, with the exception of a few suppers, was for 
intoxicants. 
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Another homeward-bound steamer, seen by the City of Boston, had similar 
visitors, and it is worthy of note that the birds made no attempt to join 
outward-bound ships. There seems to be no question that this great flight 
of rooks missed its way and sailed into the Atlantic, and that only a 
remnant ever reached land again. There were no great gales blowing at 
the time to account for the course steered—so fatally for themselves—by 
these birds. 
REDWINGS AND WINTER. 

For something like ten seasons, in the South-East of England, redwings 
have, during their winter migrations, enjoyed most excellent times. Few birds 
suffer more in hard frost than these handsome yet delicate thrushes; their first 
cousins, the fieldfares, seem to me to be much more hardy, and when heavy snow 
and severe frost set in the redwings quickly succumb, They are among the very 
first of the wild birds to venture near the dwellings of mankind in hard winter 
weather, and are at such times tamer even than the sparrows. I suppose 
redwings never suffered much more severely than in the terrible winter of 
1799. A sudden and extraordinarily heavy fall of snow set in during that 
season, cutting these birds off completely from their food supply. They were 
too weak to migrate, and many thousands of them perished, especially in the 
West of England. These birds seem to me to have been more plentiful during 
the last few winters in the South of England, the reason being, probably, that 
a cycle of mild seasons has been highly favourable to their increase. As I 
have said, they are delicate birds, and, tame though they become in hard 
weather, they do not thrive on unaccustomed focd, upon which sparrows, 
robins, and even blackbirds and thrushes, can, for the time being, eke out 
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However, the candidates did not confine themselves to feeding 
their prospective constituents well, as the following authentic 
incident will demonstrate : 


The borough of Haslemere in Surrey was sold for £24,000 to the 
Lowthers by an apothecary and lawyer in the neighbourhood, who cleared 
£6,000 by the transaction, At Shaftesbury, an alderman appeared in the 
character of Punch, and conveyed twenty guineas throuzh a hole in the dcor 
to such of the electors as would take a bribe. There seems to have been 
no fixed price fer a seat, and a fortunate man might sometimes buy one in a 
cheap market. If, however, we strike an average, £5,000 appears to have 
been the fair price. ‘* Only £10 fora vote,” said a policeman. ‘‘ I have 
had as much as £40, and never less than £25; butnowI am glad to get 410; 
it will be a sad thing if that Reform Bill passes,” he plaintively added. 

Mr. Wright has gathered much interesting information 
about our departed institutions, and we know of few more 
interesting figures in the London of olden time than that of the 
watchman, whose voice we can still hear in fancy proclaiming 
the early hours, “It is three o’clock and a frosty morning.” 
However, if any real danger appeared he could not have been a 
very active defender of the lives and property of loyal subjects, 
for 

He was wrapped in a wide-skirted heavy coat, a useful garment for 
protecting him from the cold, but not adapted to enable him to cope with the 
bullies who assaulted the weak and unprotected. He wore low shoes and 
a big broad-brimmed hat which could be turned up or down, worn forward or 
backward. The only means of defence which the watchman seems to have 
possessed was a staff something like a beadle’s. In his left hand he carried 
his lantern. 

Those who predict the ruin of England from the number 
of unemployed to-day will do well to turn to the chapter on 
pauperism and poverty, where the evils of the old Poor Laws 
are skilfully delineated. Mr. Wright says: 

The condition of the country was deplorable. Any deficiency in a 
lakourer’s wage was made up out of the rates, and the amount he ought to 
have was fixed by the price of a quartern loaf, which varied from 6d. to 2s. 
Thus it came to pass that, whether a man were idle or industrious, his main- 
tenance was assured, and the more children he had the better his position, so 
far as living was concerned. The poor rate frequently exceeded ten shillings 
per head of the population, which was barely fourteen millions, and when it 
is remembered that bread was dear, it is no wonder there was much cause 
‘* for complaining in our streets.” 

Another subject to which a romantic interest is attached is 
that of smuggling. There are few of us who cannot call to 
mind many strange tales of illicit commerce in goods that were 
frightfully over-taxed; but we have perhaps scarcely realised the 
extent to which it went on, as it is described by our author: 


Of every three pounds of tea it is said that two were contraband. In 
fact, smuggling was considered a perfectly legitimate pursuit. Everybody 
was ready to profit by it, ‘from the squire who-filled his cellars with cheap 
wine, and his wife who adorned herself in cheap silks, to the shopkeeper 
who got cheap groceries, or the labourer who got high wages for work that 
was secret, unlawtul, and perilous.” Even Adam Smith confessed to a 
weakness for smuggiing, and nobody was above bargaining to have a pipe 
or a hogshead put in his cellar at a low figure. But smuggling on a large 
scale was not carried on without bribery, perjury, informing, violence and 
murcer. 


There was nothing too small to attract the writer’s attention, 
and one of his most interesting chapters is that in which he 
describes the invention of the pin, which is credited to a resident 
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of Gloucester, Mr. Tilsby. Needless to say, all the work was at 
first done by hand, for the men went through the several stages 
in the following order: Number one formed the wire, number 
two cut it into lengths, number three smoothed it, the fourth 
man made the head, the fifth stuck it on, the sixth ground the 
point, the seventh washed and dried it, and it had to go through 
three more hands after that. Hence it used to be a famiiiar 
proverb, ‘‘ It takes ten men to make a pin.” Very much to the 
point, he quotes Charles Dibdin’s light description of the way in 
which ladies got on before this useful little implement was 
invented : 
The ladies—Heaven bless them all! 
As sure as I’ve a nose on, 
In former times had only thorns 
And skewers to stick their clothes on. 
No damsel then was worth a pin, 
Whatever it might cost her, 
Till gentle Johnny Tilsby 
Invented pins at Gloucester. 

A chapter of more serious interest is that devoted to the land, 
but we have not space enough at the present moment to give 
more than a single paragraph showing the enormous extent to 
which the rural exodus has taken place since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century : 

In 1801 not more than thirty-six per cent. of the entire population lived 
n towns and embarked in urban industries ; to-day they who dwell in cities 
form more than sixty-six per cent. of the whole. On the other hand, in 
1801 the percentage of the nation who lived in strictly rural districts, and 
were occupied in agricultural and rural pursuits, amounted to fifty-three per 
cent. of the whole population ; to-day it has descended to the alarming level 
of not more than eighteen per cent. 

These are but a few samples from a book that will be 
found instructive from the beginning to the end. 


FROM THE FARMS 
=< . 
ProuGcninc MAaAtTcHeEs. 

CORRESPONDENT writes as follows: ‘ Will you 
kindly give publicity in your columns to a movement 
that is now being instituted to induce farmers to work 
their horses without hame-reins and blinkers. It is 
suggested that at ploughing matches the committee 
should offer a pair of open cart bridles as a prize for the best 
team ploughing this year without hame-reins, and that next year 
competitors’ teams, in addition to ploughing without hame-reins, 
should wear open bridles. Carters can practise their teams in 
riding bridles. This plan has been a great success in several 
places, and only requires to become better known to be more 
generally adopted. It is hoped that landowners will set the 
example on their home farms and encourage their tenants to 
follow it, and also that breeders of heavy draught horses will 
have their young stock broken to open bridles.” In the main we 
agree with our correspondent. Blinkers are wholly unnecessary, 

and in ploughing, at least, hame-reins have little value. 

Tue Wer IN JANuARY. 

Farmers are, on the whole, inclined to grumble at the 
weather conditions during the month which has just closed; 
if ever a hard frost is welcomed it is at this time of the year, 
and it is, indeed, very difficult to procure a satisfactory seed-bed 
without it. At the beginning of the month we had two or three 
frosty days, and it was hoped that this would develop into a 
spell of hard weather; but instead we have had a combination of 
rain and wind, and a comparatively high temperature, which, so 
far from preparing the ground for the work to be done in 
March, rendered outdoor labour practically impossible. Very 
little ploughing has been attempted, and the rest of the 
work has consisted chiefly of carting farmyard manure into the 
fields. Meanwhile, the green crops are making a premature 
advance, with the great possibility that, towards the end of the 
month, their growth will be checked by one of the untimely 
frosts which in the past have so often played havoc during a 
promising English spring. Nor is the weather at all favourable 
to the lambing, which is now going on at most of the farms. 
Even the lambs stand cold better than continual rain. It may 
be hoped that February will produce a change in some way 
for the better. Considerable arrears of wo1k are cropping up, 
and it would be of great help to the farmer if he could get them 
worked off. 

On THE SMALL Ho.pinc. 

On the many little farms which have come into existence of 
recent years spade work has been kept back by the same cause that 
retarded ploughing. About this time of the year the market gardener 
is busily at work pruning his fruit trees and bushes ; he ought to 
have most of it done by this time, but in practice much of this 
work is usually put off until the beginning of February, and 
where a man believes in summer pruning, he very often does 
not touch his trees at all.in winter. Probably the most profitable 
thing to be done with fruit trees at this season of the year 
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is to give them a thoroughly good mulching with farmyard 
manure, and leave the rains to soak it in during the coming 
weeks. Poultry, too, are at present claiming a good deal 
of attention; now is the time when the incubators should be 
at work, if an abundance of early chickens is required, and 
even the naturally-hatched chickens will soon be due to arrive, as 
good laying hens are now beginning to produce eggs, and the 
market price tends to drop. ‘The birds, if they are to lay, how- 
ever, still require a considerable amount of attention, parucularly 
in the way of giving them hot food early in the morning, for it 
is the same with chickens as it is with other birds. The London 
sparrows and wood-pigeons practically nest all the year round, 
just because they have an abundance of food and comfort; 
deprive them of this, and they would follow the seasons much 
more rigidly. So, if the chickens are ill-kept, they do not lay 
freely, but if attended to they can be made to produce an 
abundance of eggs at this season. 
Our Native Pony Breeps. 

One class of exhibits will be absent from the Polo Pony 
Show at Islington. ‘The mountain and moorland classes—with 
the exception of the stallions competing for the Ladies’ Field Cup 
and the Shetland ponies—are not in the schedule. The reason 
of this is that the council of the Polo and Riding Pony Society 
have decided to distribute the money to the recognised shows of 
the various breeds, such as Lynton, Lydford, etc. It is hoped 
that in this way the local breeds will be encouraged more 
effectually than by prizes offered in London. These native 
[english ponies are often in the hands of owners of small means. 
it is probable that the Polo Pony Society will thus better attain its 
end of encouraging the native ponies, which are the foundation 
of all our riding-pony stock, than by having classes at Islington, 
at so great a distance from the centres where these ponies are 
bred. It has been found that the expense of sending ponies up 
to London is, except in the case of well-to-do owners, prohibitive. 
Yet in some respects the absence of these ponies is to be regretted. 
‘“* Out of sight, out of mind,” isa true proverb, and many English 
people hardly know that we have such invaluable strains of 
blood unless they see specimens from time to time at agricultural 
shows. 

WHEAT IN 1905. 

In the agricultural review of last year, it is shown that the 
average price of wheat “was higher than it had been in the 
preceding year; that is to say, it was 29s. 8d. in 1g05, whereas in 
1904 it was 28s. 1od. Thus, although the tithe-rent charge is 
once more reduced in value, it would seem that the price of 
wheat is quietly but steadily going upward. We have frequently 
given it as our opinion that this tendency wiil be accentuated in 
the time to come; and certainly, if it be true that the wheat area 
in India has been injuriously affected by the long drought, it 
cannot happen otherwise than that the price of wheat should be 
enhanced. The Russian arrangements have been thrown out of 
gear by the war, the supply of the United States is being consumed 
toagreat extent by the growing population there, and it is evident 
that in the future the main sources of our supply must be India 
and Canada. 


y j Y 4 J 
SILAS LANGRAY. 

HE facts about Silas Langray read almost like a page 
from a novel, though a romancer could scarcely have 
avoided the temptation to add a love interest. But if 
there was one he kept it entirely to himseif, which, 
indeed, would have been in keeping with a certain 

isolation in his character. Many of our readers may remember 
that ten or fifteen years ago his name among fashionable circles 
was known as that of one of the most brilliantly successful and 
wealthiest men of his time. His dinner parties and entertain- 
ments were famous, though it was noticed that he always gave 
them in clubs or restaurants. Out of all this he suddenly 
disappeared, and the only information about the fact was to 
be gathered from a newspaper paragraph saying he had gone 
abroad. Rumour, with its usual shrewd uncharitableness, was 
soon busy with vague tales of trouble and ruin, but for once 
it was mistaken. Mr. Langray had retired from the firm of 
which he was senior partner and creator in the most honourable 
manner, amazing his partners only by his generosity. He did 
not leave a debt unpaid or a liability unmet. The few who were 
dependent on him found not only that their allowances had been 
liberally increased, but that they were established on a permanent 
basis. No doubt it was to meet these requirements that he had 
sold stocks and shares in the companies where his money was 
invested. It was not suspected that he had sold out everything. 
Had the man been preparing for death, he could not have put his 
affairs in better order. Under these circumstances, it came to be 
believed that he had actually gone abroad for his health’s sake, 
and as there was no evil gossip to retail, he was soon forgotten 
in his old haunts. Yet he was remembered in odd quarters. 
«Yes, now, Mr. Langray was a gentleman,” I once heard an old 
club-waiter say. A cabman to whom I proffered a half-crown late 
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one night for driv- 
ing me to the 
Langham, re- 


marked, ‘‘Mr. 
Langray always 


gave me ’alfa quid 
for this, he did.” 
As for some time 
I occupied at the 
hotel the rooms 
that had formerly 
been his, it may 
easily be imagined 
that remarks of 
this kind became 
familiar. These 
aroused my curio- 
sity, which was still 
further whetted by 
the discovery that 
an acquaintance of 
mine had been with 
him during what 
seemed to have 
been his last night 
in England. He 
described Mr. 
Langray as one 
on the declining 
side of life, the 
impress of the 
years’ being 
deepened by 
concentrated work and high living. As one who is addicted 
to slang put it, Mr. Langray “went nap on everything,” or in 
other words, flung soul and body into whatever was upper- 
most. He was chairman of this and director of that, and the 
life of everything with which he was connected. At the same 
time he plunged into what is called life with the gusto of a new- 
made millionare of twenty-one. In open-air pursuits he appeared 
to take no interest, but he dined every night like a gourmet, 
loved good wine and drank it freely, smoked tobacco unendingly, 
and had invented a potent “ cock-tail” that picked him up when 
he was seedy. 

‘He must have had the constitution of a Bismarck,’ I 
exclaimed. ‘ Well, yes,” replied my friend, “but it could not 
stand it. That night he was nervous and shaky and depressed 
till the champagne began to lend its assistance.” 

** And then?” 

«Why then he became most brilliant.” He was always a 
fine talker, but that night he surpassed himself, only he did not 
seem quite the same as usual. In business he was as economical 
of words as if they had been gold, but at dinner he rattled on so 
that one could not tell whether he was in jest or earnest. 
‘Mr. Langray has made me a proposal,’ said one of the 
ladies in an interlude of the conversation. ‘Oh!’ came as a 
laughing chorus from the company. ‘It is rot that sort of 
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proposal,’ replied 
the girl; ‘he 
says I should give 
up __ civilisation.’ 
‘Oh!’ chorused 
the company, 
now gay with 
wine and good 
spirits. ‘He 
wishes me to gc 
on tramp,’ said 
the first speaker. 
‘Tl lend you a 
pair of clogs,’ 
said one, ‘and | 
a erandmother’s 
shawl, said 
another, while a 
third exclaimed, 
‘My aunt has 
a most delicious 
old poke bonnet ; 
I will beg it of 
her so that you 
will be dressed in 
character.’ ‘And 
1 will wear my 
own old clothes,’ 
said Mr. Lang- 
tray. “Oh, no!” 
retorted his 
friends. ‘That 
is only being a 
You must beg or steal every article in your 
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sham tramp. 
wardrobe.’ ”’ 

So they went on chaffing one another, but 1t was observed 
that Captain Courtly, who had long been a kind of parasite of 
the millionaire, who probably found him convenient for many 
purposes, joined in the gaiety with a somewhat blank look en his 
face, as though he did not altogether like the jest. Much more 
did my friend tell me of that evening, and when the company 
finally left the restaurant it was to go to a well-known and 
fashionable club, where they ended the evening—or rather began 
the next day—at cards, at which it was observed Mr. Langray 
was extremely lucky. He played recklessly, but seemed to find 
it impossible to lose. Just before his friends separated he 
remarked, ‘* You will not see me for a long time, as 1 am going 
abroad to-morrow. ‘This sort of thing”—with a glance round at 
the packs of cards thrown carelessly on the table, wine-glasses 
half emptied, and the cigars and cigarettes that the people had 
become too tired to smoke—* gets on my nerves till I begin to 
wonder if the game is worth the candle. That,” concluded my 
informant, ‘‘is the last we saw of Mr. Langray.” 

By this time I had become extremely interested in the 
man’s fate, and would have liked to put some questions to Captain 
Courtly, but he, too, it seems, had disappeared from the scene, 
although not in such a complete manner as his patron, because 
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for some time after he was seen at distant intervals in London, 
and at every new visit it was noticed that he had become more 
down at heels, more out at elbows than before, In his prosperity 
he was not much sought after, and when adversity came upon 


him he was cut by all 
his acquaintances, and 
so passed out of 
notice. In this way, 
if we were writing a 
novel, the first chapter 
or book would end. 
The sequel to the story 
carries us to a very 
different scene with 
very different dramatis 
persone. It was by a 
sort of fatalism that I, 
who had nothing to do 
with any of the people 
mentioned, stumbled 
on the solution of 
the mystery. In my 
roamings I had often 
visited a little cottage 
on the East Coast. 
It stood at some dis- 
tance from the sea, 
and, indeed, one little 
window looked out on 
an expanse of the 
barest and most deso- 
late Yorkshire moor 
that I knew of. No 
highway passed nearer 
than a couple of miles, 
and a little private 
path led up to the 
cottage garden, and | 
often wondered how 
the peasants, who 
apparently’ had 
lived there once, 
managed to have their 
fuel and other house- 
hold goods brought to 
the door. It is the 
loneliest and quietest 
cottage I know. But 
upon my asking I was 
told that the previous 
tenant, a man named 
Andrews, never had 
had any cart or vehicle 
of any kind near him. 
He gathered wood 
from the distant sea- 
shore to make a fire 
to cook his _ food. 
He seemed to have 
lived a kind of her- 
mit’s life without any 
service, indeed, with- 
out companions, and 
during the whole of 
his stay was only 
known to have one 
visitor, this being a 
tall, moustachioed, 
military-looking man, 
who might have 
been a sergeant, my 
informant told me. 
He was seen to 
come up to the 
cottage and to 
go away again, but, 
apparently, he had 
frightened the tenant, 
for when the neigh- 
bours next came round 
that way the door was 
Iccked and the man 
Andrews had evidently 
departed. When, many 
weeks afterwards, the 
landlord opened the 


door, he found the rude 
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and simple furniture lying just as 


it had been used, but there was no inmate whatever, and so this 
tenant passed out of sight and memory as suddenly as he had 
appeared. Yet not altogether. About twelve months alterwards he 
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was seen limping back, a weary and worn figure, having the 
appearance of one who, during the intervening time, had been 
moving about from one union to another ‘in search of work,” as 
such a man always describes himself as doing. Evidently he 
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thought the cottage 
was still his; but 
the landlord, although 
he had rot been able 
to let it, had fastened 
up the doors and 
windows so that the 
wanderer could not 
find ingress. Yet, too 
tired to go on farther, 
he laid himself down 
and slept in a lean-to 
shed that had been 
constructed at the 
back. The country 
people, who are very 
curious, had observed 
that a figure was 
tracking the man, and 
they came up to the 
cottage after him. But 
the traveller was 
oblivious to what had 
happened, for he was 
evidently completely 
worn out by his 
wanderings, and was 
sound asleep in the 
little shed. There he 
was discovered by his 
follower, who locked 
like a ragged and foot- 
sore deserter from some 
regiment. His eyes 
gleamed with avarice 
as he caught sight of 
the sleeper, and, after 
making a fumbling 
approach, he thrust his 
hand under the tattered 
coat where it should 
have covered the man’s 
bosom. Thence he 
drew outasmall leather 
case and with it fled 
across the moor. The 
rustics watched him, 
and would probably 
have interfered if he 
had offered violence ; 
but they felt no 
great inclination to 
meddle with two 
tramps, as experience 
had taught them that 
the result in such 
cases was usually 
for them to. get 
a ‘redding = straik.” 
When the other had 
departed, however, the 
more good natured of 
them came up and with 
no unkind intention 
shook the sleeper, but 
he was difficult to 
awake, and when he 
did do it was only to 
fumble in his breast, 
give a little shiver, 
and close his eyes 
again. The peasant, 
after shouting several 
times without effect, 
‘Wake up, mon,” 


grew alarmed, and 


shouted to his com- 
panions, who came up. 
When they did come 
the man was growing 
cold, and it gradually 
dawned upon them that 


he was dead. ‘ Died from natural causes,” said a coroner’s jury a 
few days afterwards, the natural cause apparently being utter 


starvation. 


They tried in vain to identify the dead man and to 


capture the peasant who had followed him. Indeed, some little 
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time elapsed before an accident discovered the latter. It was 
obvious that he had fled to the seaside with that leather case, in 
which there is reason to believe he had expected to find, if not 
wealth, the equivalent of wealth, for he had dogged his victim for 
many months in the hope of getting possession of it, and now 
that it was in his hands he was almost baffled by the curious 
spring lock, of which he had not the secret. Eventually he had 
to batter the leather between two big stones, which he did ina 
cave of the rocks, to the opening of which the waves came right up 
at high tide. Apparently the disclosure was something more than 
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disappointing. What he had reaily expected to find it is difficuit to 
say. Perhaps he thought that the previous owner carried with him 
a cheque for some fabulous amount or a number of diamonds, or 
some other means of putting great wealth in a small compass. 
To make a long story short, it was proved beyond question that 
the robber was the Captain Courtly who had once been the rich 
man’s parasite, and that he had by accident or design pierced 
the disguise of the eccentric, who chose to be known by the 
name of Andrews. Within the case was only a lock of taded 
golden hair and a note saying “I am Silas Langray, once of 
Portland Place, London, who, being reduced tothe verge of madness 
by the worry of business and by the greater worry of so-called 
pleasure, have given both up and gone forth to search for what 
belongs to neither, and that is peace.’ The document went on to 
state that his many affairs were all settled just as though he had 
been leaving the world, and enough had been left to pay for his 
burial in a churchyard of which the address was given. This is 
all that ever seems likely to be known of his story, though it is 
not difficult to surmise what had really happened. But the 
pathetic part is that his last wishes were never carried out. His 
bones lie in a pauper’s grave in one of the wildest parts of the 
county of Yorkshire. 


WINTER IN THE 
: NEW FOREST. 


HE fog hangs a yellow pall over the coffin of the world. 

The steam rises in columns like oii out of a Baki well, 

from the willing omnibus-horses as they tug at the 

traces. From the shops dealing in cheap wares rays 

of multi-coloured light pierce the moisture - laden 
atmosphere. \aggons, with rattling chains and semi-cylindrical 
covers, loom huge in the fog. Cattle struggle painfully for a 
foothold on the greasy roadway. Boom! boom! a motor-car 
passes rapidly, panting as a human creature, its great eyes 
gleaming in the gloom. . Over the river hangs darkness ; 
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impalpable, unseizable, the darkness of a windowless prison cell. 
In the neighbourhood of the station short, staccato, explosions 
denote the tribute exacted from man by the og King. The air 
passing into the lungs is charged with soot, sulphur, and 
unhealthy exhalations. It is London in December! 

One need not cross the Channel, or pass the olive trees at 
Avignon, to find the sun. It has been shining for days on our 
Southern shores. wo hours’ ride in train and car conveys one 
to the coast of the New LTorest. Like the Pont-neuf in Paris, 
it is the oldest thing in the vicinity. We are far from the 
horrors of modern man’s constructions. Time has passed a 
loving hand over the buildings, their crude tints are weathered 
into harmonious hues. The scenery has gradually changed. 
Gone are the stubble-fields, barred with lines of lustrous brown, 
over which white birds hover, and settle, andriseagain. Passed 
are the high hedges, in the lee of which the grand cock 
pheasants plume their necks of sheen. Now the gorse grows 
7ft. high. Itis dotted, at intervals only it is true, with sweet- 
scented yellow flowers. One can waik on ‘ rides” of springy 
turf across which the white scut of a rabbit shows as he dashes 
from one prickly covert to another. Around are short and 
tangled oaks, their boughs twisted and torn towards the east, 
as if seeking protection from the wild west wind. The little 
cliff slopes steeply here down to the shingly beach of the Solent. 
Its golden sand peeps out between the sloe bushes and long 
briars. ‘To the left hand a low coast-line, and at its end a forest 
of masts in a haze. From out Southampton Water comes a 
creat liner, ‘‘ made in Germany,” on her way to contest the palm 
of Ocean travel with our own turbine Caronias and Carmanias. 
The green downs of the island stand out boldly across five miles 
of salt sea. It is Wight now, and was Vectis, or Ictis, when 
Staf and Vitgaard sailed up the Itchen; but always “ The island” 
for Hampshire men. Its folded fields and soft valleys, shrouded 
in purple haze, denote a land richer than the barren sands of the 
lorest. We are at Leap or Lepe. ‘Tradition says a Dauphin 
fled from here to France. There is no village; but in the old 
smuggling days many a cask of Nantz or good Bordeaux was 
rolled on shore here, or at Ambrose’s Cave, just across the 
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Beaulieu River. Hidden by day in a convenient pond, the 
‘‘ moon-rakers””’ would drag it out by night, and pass it, perhaps, 
to the Close at Salisbury, or the houses of the gentry hard 
by. 

On December roth, at about 8 a.m., the sun in splendour 
topped a bank of cloud over Gurnard Bay. The buoy 
in Cowes Road ceased its recurring light that had twinkled 
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in the rosy mists of dawn. Opening wide my window, I 
stepped on the balcony and looked around. The soil under 
the stunted oaks, painted white with frost, soon grew 
green. The island was in shadow. The coastguard building 
at Needs-Ore Point is prosaic enough, but as it caught 
the first shaft of light, it seemed like a fairy palace placed at the 
mouth of the Beaulieu River. My companions now were the 
birds. Aroused by the noise made by the window-sash, a grey 
heron, wading in the shallows close by, circles off in the air, his 
feet stretched out straight behind him. From the mouth of the 
river three royal swans arise, beating the water with a sound 
like the flapping of a loose sheet round the mast in a breeze. 
They fly just over the water, churning up little foam-waves with 
their pinions, towards Stone Point. I much misdoubt me I have 
interfered with the breakfast of these white-wingedsovereigns. The 
cygnets remain behind, apparently not afraid. Some hundred 
yards nearer, curlews are feeding on the mud, not in a flock, but 
singly or in twos and threes, quaintly crying and flying one to 
another. The whole of Needs-Ore spit is now laid bare by the 
receding tide, and almost as soon covered by clouds of gulls. 
Their plumage takes a roseate hue, like that of the flamingoes on 
the shores of Eastern rivers. There is a wedge-shaped flock 
flying south-west across the Solent, towards the sloblands ot 
Newtown River or the seldom-visited Clamerkin Lake. They 
are grey-lag geese, or I have never seen them on Lough 
Swilly. A voracious cormorant, black and glistening, flies 
above my head northwards. I have seen him, or his brother, on 
other days in Dibden Bay, whither he now shapes his course. 
There is a sound of many wings beating the air as with onc 
stroke, ere the widgeon splash into the Solent fairway. I look 
out over the flats again. With the light most of the feathered 
bipeds have disappeared. But flights of oxbirds, as the dunlin 
are called in the Forest, still circle round the entrance of the 
river. Close beneath me, the ‘ yafferer,” with scarlet crest and 
wings of green, escapes from the dripping brake across the field 
to the oak trees. My friends of yesterday, the cock pheasants, 
scarcely trouble to look up, so engrossed are they inthe shade of 
the spinney, extracting food from the still-frozen ground. They 
will be off soon, to fall at Exbury or Beaulieu before February 
1st! The monks of the old abbey well named the spot beautiful. 
1 know of none more so along the South Coast, except a combe, 
perhaps, here or there in Devon. 
C. E. pe LA PoreR BERESFORD. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


N Sporting Sketches, by Edwyn Sandys (Macmillan and Co.) we have 
the American sporting book at its best—or worst—according to tle 
fancy-of the reader, That the American gentleman-and- sportsman 
can peruse and approve: of the author and his. style is beyond our 
comprehension, for surely nothing more vulgar or out of taste has it 
been our lot to review. This is the more to be regretted as the pages 

before us are in many instances full of pluck and grit, but all wrapped up in 
such woefully bad grammar, and with such a wealth of American slang and 
twang, that it is painful to wale through them. We have never seen so 
great a contrast as there is between this book and that lately brought out by 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. In the latter we have nothing to offend the 
feelings of the educated man, not « word that jars; in the former it may be 
said that every page contains some expression that leaves an unpleasant taste 
in the mouth. Here is an example; it relates to the author’s experiences 
when worm-fishing, and gives us his idea of the opposite sex : 

‘* But to the fishing. Because the ancient order of things was that all 
females should do the uninteresting work, kecause the girl has filled the 
basket, and because she’s duffer enough to stand for it, I just let her carry it 
This glorious privilege is fairly jumped at; she’d gladly carry the two rods as 
well. They are man’s tackle, and only the lordly masculine paw understands 
just how they should be clutched. It is the same with the bait-box—no self- 
respecting bait-box ever would stay shut in any but a masculine pocket; ina 
skirt pocket it just opens and lets loose the worms. So far as I know, only 
women, mice, bumble-bees, and grass-frogs thoroughly understand the 
mysteries of a girl’s short skirts. Itissad, butso . . . 

‘Bait up!’ I order; but the sole response is an appealing glance 
from the big, fawn-like eyes. ‘Dern a girl—anyhow,’ I mutter, as I loop on 
a couple of worms. The girl makes no comment—she couldn’t, for her 
mouth is all pursed up, and she is working her jaws like a rabbit chewing a 
short straw. ‘ Here’s your old bait.’ ‘ Now spit on it fcr luck—spit straight, 
or you won’t catch nothing,’ I sternly command, and she gives a little 
shudder and strives to obey. None of them ever does it right . . 
Anyway, she don’t half spit. . . . ‘I tried my best, and I did put a 
little on one end,’ she almost whimpers, but a scornful ‘umph !”’ is all the 
satisfaction she gets.” 

What class of sportsman the incident above told could possibly interest 
or amuse is, we confess, a conjecture we cannot answer—certainly not an 
English one, and we scarcely believe that any American would find pleasure in 
its relation. The entire book is crammed with what the author evidently 
considers smart writing, and his humour, such as it is, is so thickly smeared 
with unpronounceable and vulgar slang that it is often a puzzle to guess what 
he intends to convey. For instance, we will take a chance paragraph just 
as the page it contains turns up; it relates to a game of billiards, and runs : 

‘*The crowd agreed that Canady was a square feller, and old Lewis 
held out his paw and said, ‘ Put her thar, Canady; yer a cuss to play pool; 
but what’n thunder did yer throw off in the first game fur?” 
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Our readers will probably agree with us that the language, if language 
it can be termed, of an American drinking saloon has no place in a book on 
shooting and fishing. Even the idioms of the American trapper and hunter 
scarcely appeal to us when reproduced as the author heard them. This is how 
he writes down the directions he received from a companion whom he 
consulted as to obtaining sport with his gun: 

‘*Yo’ g’lang in de open and work de dawg between us far as dat ole 
tree, and I’ll beat de brush. Den yo’ take de brush an’ me de open for de 
same distance. See!” 

Such a sentence as this, spoken in the backwoods of America by a fine 
and keen old hunter, would doubtless hardly be noticeable for its broken 
English and bad expression, but when sericusly repeated in print word for 
word it falls very flat and tiresome. In the author’s account of a ‘* Vancouver 
salmon” he caught, and which, after much struggling and hammering and 
bleeding, he and his friend finally killed, he asked the latter how he liked the 
fish, and the reply given was, ‘‘ Canned ; and the next time a bombshell full 
of beef blood fouls my troll I'll cut the tackle. See!’ In this chapter the 
following description of an old sea-captain occurs: ‘* He was endowed with 
an unlimited cargo capacity, a late tropical evening complexion, and a 
curiosity like a well-augur.” However, we have given extracts sufficient to 
show the style of ‘‘ sporting sketches,” and we are now bound to admit that 
behind all the slang, bad grammar, and, from a British point of view, 
vulgarity, there is a foundation of fact and fancy relating to sport witi rod and 
gun that is certainly attractive if the reader can disentangle it from all the 
useless verbiage in which it is hidden. The book commences with the 
adventures of certain wild geese, as regards their pursuit by mortals with dog 
and gun. The birds are supposed to converse, and their conversation, purely 
imaginary as it is, is printed throughout many pages. | Husbands, wives, and 
children, all in wild goose form, hold discourse—and dull enough it is, too, 
especially when g'ven in local slang. To put language of man into the 
throats of birds and animals rare'y interests us, and if it does so at all, 
it requires the master mind of an ‘ésop or a Kipling to treat the subject. 
Still, as we have said, there is a good deal in the book t' at may, with some 
trouble, be picked out from the bulk of it and will be foun of interest, 
especially in the chapters that deal with snipe, woodcock, grouse, and duck 
shooting. Of the snipe the author writes : 

‘** A bit of brown bird about eleven inches long can cause a six-foot man 
to do all sorts of crazy stunts—he can make a temperate man drink, a 
truthful man lie, an accurate man miss, and a good man curse.” 

This is, indeed, a terrible character to bestow on a poor bird, and is 
sufficient to exterminate him without the aid of power an shot, we should 
think. 

In Zhe Man from America (John Lane), Mrs, ce la Pasteur has written 
one of the most delightful of her books. The hero of it is the son of an 
American speculator, who is himself a great man on the market, and the 
subsidiary characters are taken from a family in whom French, Irish, and 
English blood is charmingly blended. The details of the story, and the plot, 
we must leave our readers to find out for themselves, but we can assure 
them that they will meet with no disappointment if they read the book. It 
has an additional interest, as it contains many most charming vignettes of 
country life drawn by Mrs. de la Pasteur, who, before this, has proved 
herself a past-mistress in this species of composition. The story is not one 
that flags from the beginning to the end, and while the human interest is its 
most characteristic feature, the authoress never loses sight of those charming 
natural features which form the backgroun? of her stage. 


V x 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND THE DOGFISH. 
(To tHE Eprror or ‘* Counrry LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—In the course of an able report on various matters, which he contri- 
butes to the Annual Report on Sea Fisheries for 1904, Mr. C. E. Fryer pays 
special attention to the dogfish. He informs us that, for the first time in the 
history of these reports, an attempt is being made in the present year to distin- 
guish dogfish separately in the returns. This furthermore was resolved before 
the recent agitation on the dogfish plague in the West Country, and is not 
therefore the result of that grievance being brought by the local authorities 
to the notice of His Majesty’s Government. Unfortunately it is apparently a 
condition of efficiency in whatsoever department Ceals. with the fishing 
industry that these excellent reports shall always be issued a year late, so that 
we have only here the results of statistical research during 1904, and we shal 
not learn anything of the quantities of dogfish ianded during the ‘‘ present 
year” (2.é., 1905) for another twelvemonth. Until recently the fishermen on 
our coasts were in the habit of throwing ther dogfish overboard again. 
Mr. Fryer apparently sees good reason to regard this waste of foodstuff as 
dating only from the imposition of a protective tariff by the French, to the 
prejudice of the old trade in fresh fish between the two countries ; but, while 
hesitating to differ from anyone with | is official oppor‘unities of collecting 
information on issues of the kind, I have equally good reason to believe that 
the trade in dogfish was largely confined to the coasts of Kent and Sussex, 
where, in the narrower waters between Folkestone and its v7s-d-v7s Boulogne, 
intercourse and trade have always been closer than further West. I can find 
no trace of any regular commerce in dogfish between, say, Plymouth and 
the Paris market, though such may poss bly have existed beyond the range 
of my enquiry. At any rate, Mr. Fryer’s view is hardly material to the 
present condition, which is that the fishermen no longer throw away their 
dogfish, but bring their dead foes ashore in the hope of reaping profit from 
their sale. It is this that really matters, and it is in this way that 
those who came to curse may stay to bless, It is refreshing 
to see that, as the official mouthpiece of the Board, he condemns 
the proposal to repeal the Act of 1877 and again allow the use of 
dynamite within the three-mile limit. The objections to licence the use of so 
dangerous an explosive are many and insuperable, and not the least is the 
lack of all proof that its operation would be effectual in driving away these 
voracious sharks, or that it would not also banish the mcre sens tive and more 
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valuable pilchards, mackerel, and other kinds which shoal on the same 
fishing-grounds. Striking a personal note foreign to the bulk of official 
literature, Mr. Fryer quaintly animadverts on the curious position of one of 
the strongest advocates for dynamiting being the son of the ‘‘ well-known 
fisherman ” on whose evidence in great measure the prohibitive Act was passed. 
Having known that fisherman and respected him, I feel at liberty to add a 
yet more interesting item to Mr. Fryer’s. The fisherman in question knew 
something of dynamite, for it was he who employed that explosive 
against the once-splendid shoals of bass at the Gwingeas Rock, a 
mile or so west of Mevagissey, which used a quarter of a 
century ago to afford sport to ‘‘Sarcelle” and other amateurs 
fishing near that rock, but they were dynamited with such effect that for 
years they deserted the spot. Only recently, indeed, have they again put 
in an appearance each summer, and now, whether intimidated by their 
former treatment or not, they rarely take a bait, so that his too successful 
experiment not merely drove them away for a generation, but seems to have 
permanently ruined the Gwingeas as a bass ground even after their return. 
This has always seemed to me a lesson for those who lightly advocate 
dynamiting dogfish. That an authority so hampered by lack of funds as the 
fishery department of the Board of Agriculture should be able to offer any 
practical assistance to the fishermen in solving the dogfish difficulty is not tc 
be expected. Meanwhile Mr. Fryer renders valuable service by putting 
these facts, together with his own views on the table qualities of these 
scavengers, On permanent record in the Government publication to which 
his work has access. —IF’, G. AFLALO. 





SALMON JUMPING IN THE SEA. 
{To tHE Epiror oF ‘*CounrTrRY LIFE.’’] 
Si1r,—I enclose a photograph which, I think, with the account of how it was 
obtained, may interest your readers. About the end of August, 1904, I was 
rowing near Arnside in Morecambe Bay, when I observed a very large salmon 
rise several times, once or twice clearing the water quite a foot. Having 
with me a pocket camera, I thought I might manage to obtain a snap-shot 
of the fish. I therefore rowed quietly near to the spot, and after waiting a 
little time the fish again began to rise, and at the second rise I was fortunate 
enough to obtain a photograph just as the fish went under the water. The 
salmon was certainly not less than golb. weight. I have several times seen 
salmon rising in the bay, but they rarely did so more than once or twice, and 
I have never before or since seen so large a fish rising. —GrORGE A. BOOTH. 








FARMING IN GUERNSEY. 
[To rHeE Epivor oF ‘* Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—At a time when parents find it hard to obtain a business in which to 
place their sons, it may be helpful to some of your readers to hear something 
about the fruit and flower farming over here. Much fas no doubt been 
said against it, and there have been scores of young fellows who have tried 
it and failed ; and why ?—probably because they have not minded their farms 
sufficiently. I have in the Channel Islands about 1,200 running feet of glass- 
houses and about 2} acres of land. Mycapital is about £3,000, my gross takings 
from October, 1904, to October, 1905, were £1,478 4s. I11d., and my 
expenses £858 7s. 8d., leaving a net balance of £619 17s. 3d., which on 
the capital invested works out at 20 per cent. This no doubt was an 
exceptional year, but it only shows what can be made of the business. The 
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business, besides to my mind being a pleasure, has many more advantages ; 
for instance, the beautiful island, and for those that like it the golf course, 
let alone the cricket and football teams. To make it pay, one no doubt has 
to work hard. Let me recommend intending settlers not to go blindly into 
the business, but to spend a year on a farm, to get thoroughly acquainted 
with the growing of the crops, and last, but, nevertheless, by no means 
least, to get acquainted with howto pack, grave, and market the produce 
when it arrives at maturity. —F. N. W., Guernsey. 





SIXTEENTH CENTURY ARCHITECTURE. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘‘CouNntrRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I am sending you a photograph of the Old Vicarage, Alveston, 
Stratford-on-Avon, which I hope you will think sufficiently interesting to 
insert ia your columns. This sixteenth century building no longer serves to 





house the incumbent of the parish. It immediately adjoins the unused 
chancel of a former church, into one of the walls of which is built a mouldering 
tympanum which survives from a still older church. On this stone are carved 
prehistoric beasts, such as E. T. Reed depicts, engaged in mortal strife. 
Alveston, though but a small village, thus possesses one new church and 
fragments of two earlier churches, and in addition it boasts three houses 
which have successively served as vicarages.—MARIAN SILVERSTON. 


“FIONA MACLEOD.” 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘CountRY LIFE,”’] 
Si1r,—A short year 9go ‘* Fiona Macleod,” 
‘* Who heard the tale 

The low wind tells, 

Who read the rune 

Of moorland wells,” 
wished for me, ‘an unknown friend,” that in the year now come and gone 
‘the white wind that blows across the hills of peace ” might ‘‘ uplift me, and 
bring me nearer to my heart’s desire!” Far from ‘‘the Scotland of our 
Love ” [ had been unspeakably touched in the chords of tenderest memory 
by the beauty of imagery and delicacy of style of a short article signed 
‘* Fiona Macleod” and entitled ‘*‘ Running Waters.” I felt, at the touch 
of a master-hand, the Scotch blood leaping around my heart, as to the 
“lilt” of ‘*the auld Scotch sangs”! In ‘‘ Fiona Macleod’s ” own after 
phrase, ‘‘ caring thus,” I wrote from Corsica to tell her; eliciting, at an 
interval, from Murrayfield, Lut plain to see, only as a halting-place for the 
letter from 

‘** Fiona of the wistful eyes 
Far looking into Paradise,” 

a more than pleased reply, concluding as follows: ‘‘ The close of your 
letter has touched me deeply. Yes, to have walked by the ‘river of Life, 
to have rested by the still waters, and to have known in some faint degree 
the deep mystery of God, the things immortal,’ in this truly is Life !” 
The portrait of William Sharp is before me. _ If the eyes are as the eyes of 
a woman, and of a ‘‘ Princess of Thule,” the whole manly face is of the 
highest nobility. The man who looked like that, and could write as ‘* Fiona 
Macleod” wrote, was swayed by the finest motives to the highest ends. Let 
the critics fret! ‘* Caring thus” he had no other care! ‘‘ Fiona of the 
misty hill ” lives and will live, if William Sharp’s writings were the lessons 
of his life. Let others tell! Another gifted spirit has reached the land of 
Heart’s Desire, where flows the pure river of Life. For us who remain, may 
‘*the white wind be still blowing across the hills of peace ” !—A WANDEKING 
Sco1, Cannes. 
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